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THE TIME OF REJOICING. 


Gop is love. The ordinary course of his providence, and the ordi- 
nary dispensation of his grace, are constantly revealing that love; and 
showing that he careth for us. As it is from the daily and habitual 
conduct of the earthly parent, that the observant child derives his 
deepest impressions of that parent’s sincere and affectionate regard ; so 
it is the daily and habitual support, and bounty, and grace of our 
Father who is in heaven, that must inspire us with that staid and 
implicit confidence, which is at once our safeguard and our joy. But 
if in his intercourse with his family, there are times when a parent’s 
affection beams in his countenance with unwonted radiance, thrills in 
his tones with unwonted power, and speaks in his acts with unwonted 
decision, calling forth in the bosoms of his household a stronger 
responsive love, and awakening thoughts of endearments, and creating 
emotions of pleasure, the memory of which can never depart, and the 
power of which can never cease to be felt :—so in God’s dealings with 
us are there seasons, when he unveils his glory to our minds in an 
unusual manner; and shows us tokens for good ;—not, we know, in 
form, like those he gave to Jacob at Peniel, and to Moses in Horeb; yet 
as real, as peculiar, and as much adapted to establish our confidence 
and assure our hearts. 

The day of trouble is one of the seasons of these his choicer mani- 
festations. It has been in every age of his church, and to ten thou- 
sand of his people. And if some, when tried, have been offended ; 
others have counted all joy the correction of their Father’s hand, 
because then he has drawn very near unto them, to comfort them, and 
show them his face. Neither the moment, however, nor the manner of 
his appearing are selected at random. He comes at the most appro- 
priate time, and speaks in the most appropriate way. He is no fond 
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father, indulging selfish and petulant children, and by that indulgence 
aiding them in their ruin. He waits for the season when his favours 
will be prized; and the gifts that he bestows in that moment, are those 
which will contribute to their greatest good. How often, alas! do we 
indulge the vainest wishes, sport with wild and foolish imaginations, 
and persist in saying in our hearts, “If God would but remove this 
from our path, or take that out of our cup; if he would but bestow 
such and such a blessing upon us, or put us in such and such a condi- 
tion, we should be content; and our lot, though painful, we would 
cheerfully bear!” But such reflections are carnal and ignorant ; he 
cannot act in our favour till we lay them aside; we ourselves delay his 
appearing ; and it is not until our “soul is as a weaned child,” thus 
taught “‘to covet earnestly the best gifts; it is not until we have 
resigned, like the Hebrew youths, all earthly possessions and human 
favour, that the form of the Son of man will visit us in the furnace, 
and those high, those rich, those spiritual communications will be 
made to us, to fit us for which, we were bound and cast into the fire. 
Yes, these are what we need; their value is beyond all price, and 
should all other things be withheld, and these bestowed, our lot will 
be blessed above that of earth’s most favoured sons. And the day of 
trouble is the time which God frequently selects to manifest himself 
unto his saints; to perfect their character here, and to fit them for 
glory. We will specify a few of the forms in which he thus appears, 
and converts the hour of trial into a time of rejoicing. 

I. It is then, that God frequently affords to the believer such a view 
of the efficacy of the blood of Christ to take away sin, and of the per- 
fection of his justifying righteousness as prevails over all his sorrows, 
and diffuses through his soul unutterable peace. It may be true that 
some, although they see, believe not, and therefore fail to be comforted ; 
but a principal reason why many are strangers to the blessedness of a 
justified state, is to be found in the indistinctness of their perceptions 
of the great object of faith; and generally, if we looked at, if we 
apprehended the glory of Christ as a Saviour from sin, our peace would 
be sweet, profound, and enduring. By every Christian, and at any 
time, this state is attainable, for he is our peace. We have boldness, 
Sull permission, granted unto us, entire freedom to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, in the full assurance of faith. But in the ordi- 
nary course of our Christian life, the things that are seen on the one 
hand, make so deep an impression upon us; and on the other, our 
attention is so much engaged by speculative, and often by subordinate 
topics, that it is but seldom we collect the powers of our spiritual 
vision, and concentrate them on the cross, with that directness and 
force which are necessary to bring into our bosom all the consolations 
of the Gospel. The Spirit of God withholds what we do not with 
becoming earnestness seek. But such is the mercy of our Father who 
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is in heaven, that though we are guilty before him in this, he would 
cure us of our inattention. He subjects us to trial, he lays waste our 
pleasant things, he afflicts us sore; varied and painful may be our 
mental exercises ; clouds and darkness, fear and doubt may long pre- 
vail, but the soul is inclined now to turn to God alone, and direct its 
thoughts to the first and greatest truth of the glorious Gospel: “ Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins ;”” 
** The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin ;”’ “ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh living be justified ;” ‘‘ He is able to save to 
the uttermost ;” ‘‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” By the gracious operations of the 
Divine Spirit, the troubled saint, under a deep sense of sinfulness and 
guilt, is led to think more intently on such passages as these. The 
glory of the Redeemer’s person, the perfection of his atoning sacrifice, 
the virtue, the efficacy of his precious blood ; the certainty there is that 
the chief of sinners may be saved, and every sin of every transgressor 
that comes to God through him shall be blotted out, arising from the 
fact that it is Christ that died; are seen with a clearness, he had never 
experienced, and laid hoid of with a grasp he had never taken. Fora 
long period he had believed these truths, and drawn from them his 
chief consolation ; yet often, the object of his faith was partially hidden, 
and his vision at times comparatively dim, whilst in his affliction, per- 
haps, darkness and doubt have almost veiled his mind. But he who in 
love had been chastening him, heard his groaning, and at the set time 
appeared for his deliverance. Christ—the Saviour Christ, is revealed 
in him; the distance is diminished, the veil is removed; he beholds 
the Lamb of God,—he sees his cross, he experiences its saving virtue ; 
and the effect of looking on Jesus is as though he heard a voice from 
the celestial glory, saying unto him, “‘ Thy sins which are many”—all 
thy sins—“ are forgiven thee.”’ 


“ No condemnation now, 
Christ and my soul are one.” 


And who can describe the happy state of that sufferer’s mind, who is 
thus enabled, by grace through faith, to see Jesus? At the very 
moment that his cup was running over with sorrow, he finds himself 
standing before the holy Lord God pardoned, accepted, justified ; and 
while his frame is being shattered aud broken down by the weight of 
his troubles, his inward peace is unutterably sweet ; his joy is full, 
the stranger cannot intermeddle with it; for the time his pains are 
unfelt, he is almost in heaven. It is true that such visions and such 
emotions cannot long continue in all their intensity, yet are they not 
less real or valuable ; and if many servants of God may not have expe- 
rienced them with great power ; in others they have resulted, not from 
fanaticism, but from a true and enlightened faith. - 
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But does not this happy state of mind admit of being counterfeited ? 
and how may we know that ours is the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding? We answer these inquiries by the adduction of an- 
other particular ; and remark, 

II. That in trouble, God enables his children to trace, on their own 
heart and spirit, the salutary effects of his discipline, and to behold 
their Father’s hand actually preparing them for another state. 

1. What are these deep convictions of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin? what this brokenness of heart, this godly sorrow on account of 
my personal transgressions? what this strong desire to be delivered 
from its power? What an evil and bitter thing is sin! What are 
these impressive views of the character of the great God? Oh, how 
glorious is his holiness, how just and true is he! And what is this 
dissatisfaction which I feel, that these views are not more uniform and 
constant in their operation ? 

2. And then, Christ is precious to my soul. When lately busied 
with the world, I too often lost sight both of his mediatorial work, 
and of his relation to myself, but he is—yes, he is—all my salvation 
and all my desire. Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 
I love thee ; and my heart is full of gratitude, my lips of praise for the 
unspeakable gift. 

3. It is sometimes difficult to determine the measure of our progress 
in holiness. Those who bear most of the image of Christ will, because 
their minds are most highly illuminated, frequently take, like Paul, the 
most humiliating views of themselves, and be most painfully conscious 
of the body of sin and death, they bear about with them here. Yet in 
trouble, the good man is often led to that course of serious and faithful 
self-examination, in which he can hardly be deceived; and the Spirit 
takes occasion to bear witness with his spirit that he is a child of God. 
What, O my soul! is thy state before the Holy One of Israel, and 
where the evidence of thine adoption into his family? Alas, I cannot 
glory! To me belong rather shame and confusion of face. Yet have 
I hope, for whereas I was blind, now I see. This soul, once so full of 
rebellion and pride, has certainly become lowly before God. This 
heart, that once resented the cross of the blessed Jesus, not less than 
the new birth of the Holy Spirit, has certainly submitted itself to the 
righteousness of the one, and to the renewing of the other. This 
nature, once so carnal, so sensual, so worldly, so alien from Divine 
things, has certainly undergone a change, for which, imperfect as it is, 
I cannot account, but by referring it to the operation of Divine grace. 
The works of the flesh have given place to the fruits of the Spirit; and 
where “‘ anger, wrath, malice,” falsehood, deceit, guile, once reigned, 
there is at least a measure of “‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith.”’ I do delight myself in the Lord; I do love his 
word and his house. Fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
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Jesus Christ 7s my chief joy. His people are my people, and their God 
is my God. I am conscious of it. 

Such are sometimes the reflections of the tried saint. God hears 
their cry ; in due time he shines upon the work he has been secretly 
advancing, as they passed through the furnace. He shows them that 
it is his own ; that no other power cou/d have accomplished it ; that he 
has been dwelling, that he does dwell within them, sanctifying them 
in their affliction, by his Spirit, through his truth ; and they say, Abba 
Father, with a strong and holy confidence they never knew before, and 
with a joy that is unspeakable and full of glory. 

We do not undervalue the self-evidencing power of faith: “ He that 
believeth hath the witness within himself,’ and he shall be saved. But 
faith cannot stand alone ; and if it could, we ought not to desire it. 
The blind man, when he said to the Son of God, ‘‘ Lord, I believe ;” 
Saul, when it pleased God to reveal his Son in him, were each fully 
persuaded of the integrity of his faith ; yet, if, seven years hence, either 
of these disciples had contented himself with this evidence, suspicion 
would have been cast upon its reality. It is just so now: if we 
believe, we must be conscious of it, and so far our faith will be a wit- 
ness in ourselves. But no wise man will res¢ here. Faith has its 
counterfeit. It is not enough for us to refer to a period when we did 
believe ; it is not enough for us to say that now we do believe; or to 
take an excited state of the feelings, having the semblance of evange- 
lical peace and joy, for the sole proof of its reality. Faith ever brings 
forth fruit—true, tangible, spiritual fruit; and when God in the day 
of trouble, and as the result of his holy discipline, enables us to recog- 
nise his own work in our hearts, he confers on us an inestimable 
privilege, and turns our sorrow into joy. 

Ill. ‘The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of 
isles be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about him ; 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” That 
he should reign is eminently fit, for “he is God alone.” That men 
should acquiesce in his government, and not only bow before him, but 
rejoice that all things, whatever their momentary aspect on us, are 
fulfilling the good pleasure of his goodness, is equally suitable ; for not 
only is God’s glory the chief end of all things; he is ‘the only wise 
God ;” “just and true is he;’’ and “his mercy everlasting.” This 
submission, however, is, perhaps, of all states of mind, the hardest to 
attain. When all things are going on smoothly, we do not suspect its 
difficulty, nor perceive its absence. Trial only can test us here, and 
show how far the principle is in us. When our cherished designs are 
crossed, when our gourd is blasted, when the thorn is put into our 
flesh, and the messenger of Satan sent to buffet us; the spirit we are 
of is too often made painfully manifest, and our ‘‘ rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft.” In the way of this submission stands our self- 
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importance, the indomitable pride of man’s heart, his obstinate self- 
will. Those of us, that in prosperity conducted ourselves with all 
seeming humility, are no sooner touched by adversity, than we magnify 
ourselves ; we forget both our littleness and our sinfulness, and arraign 
the Most High, as though he were our equal, and not our God. And 
it is surprising to what expedients we resort, rather than turn our 
attention to the cultivation of that grace, for the sake of which God 
has afflicted us. We blame circumstances, we are ready bitterly to 
reproach ourselves, for the follies or mistakes by which trouble has 
been brought upon us; and if our fellow-men have had any share in 
our embarrassment and sorrow, our soul is filled with deep resentments ; 
and the real or imaginary envy, or malice, or wickedness, by which we 
suppose them to have been governed, irritates our minds, and utterly 
destroys our peace. For the moment we forget that behind all, and 
over all, and in all, is God. That it is He who is chastening us; and 
that these are but instruments he is pleased to employ ; and that, too, 
to accomplish towards us his highest and best designs. But it is not 
always thus. By degrees the inward storm subsides, the haughty 
spirit yields, the will is broken; and a calmer state of mind prepares 
the way for clearer and loftier views of the Divine government. We 
think of the experience of holy men of old, and, as we ponder the 
language in which they gave utterance to their sublime and awful con- 
ceptions of Jehovah’s government, the Spirit is poured out upon us 
from on high; we seem to hear with new ears, to see with new eyes, and 
to be contemplating new truths. He affords us such large, such clear, 
such admiring views of the high supremacy, and of the sole, the rightful, 
the glorious sovereignty of the Lord our God; that while we are hum- 
bled before him, we are filled with amazement and rapture. The last 
vestige of resistance seems to subside. Thanksgiving appears to us 
more suitable than complaint, and gladness than repining ; and now, as 
we contemplate that very attribute, whose exercise so lately filled us 
with sadness and dismay, it stands out before us as the crowning glory 
of Jehovah’s character, and the foundation of his throne, whilst it 
becomes the pillar of our dearest hopes, the basis of our strongest con- 
fidence. ‘‘ lam a potsherd,” said a truly great and good man in his 
deep affliction, ‘I am a potsherd, but no longer a potsherd striving 
with his Maker.” And the poet writes : 


“ Welcome, welcome, tribulation, 
Welcome the avenging rod ; 
Welcome hatred, persecution,— 

All that hows my will to God.” 


Such sentiments are the most appropriate, such feelings the happiest 
that we can know. It is infinitely right that God should be thus 
exalted ; the place and the blessedness of the creature are at the foot- 
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stool of his throne, admiring and adoring his sovereign and glorious 
rule; worshipping him as ‘‘ God alone.” Happy, thrice happy, the 
man who has learned, though in the school of severest discipline, thus to 
bow before him! 

IV. Our joy greatly prevails over our trouble, when we are favoured, 
as the children of God are sometimes favoured, with strong concep- 
tions and an affecting sense of God’s peculiar glory in Christ Jesus. 

It is peculiar. The natural man knoweth it not ; nor does he who 
is spiritual, always discern it with a clear discernment. But there are 
moments, when it is made to appear to him with unwonted distinct- 
ness, and when his vision seems quickened to behold it. It fills him 
with wonder, he is rapt by it into an ecstasy of joy that is unspeakable; 
or his spirit is so tenderly and graciously affected as to glow, while it is 
dissolved by gratitude and holy love. God’s peculiar glory is Christ 
Jesus. 

How far the angels might have known God without a Mediator, we 
cannot tell. But there is every reason to think, that to man, who 
is a corporeal as well as a spiritual being, some such manifestation of 
him from the first was indispensable. It was, however, the intro- 
duction of that great and terrible evil sin, which, by rendering neces- 
sary an atonement, rendered it necessary also that the Word should 
be made flesh. There was a time when it was sufficient that he should 
walk in the garden with our first parent, clothed with a bright material 
splendour: but the redemption of man when he had fallen, required 
that the angel Jehovah should so take our nature into union with his 
own, that in obeying, and suffering, and dying, and rising again, a 
Divine virtue might be imparted to all the acts of the man Christ 
Jesus: that we who had become enemies might be saved with a sure 
salvation; and that in effecting the salvation of creatures thus 
guilty, the glory of God might receive the highest and fullest mani- 
festation which perhaps it can possibly receive. The works of his 
hands, though they declare his eternal power and Godhead, afford, 
even of his natural attributes, but a partial view. His providence 
very imperfectly reveals his moral beauty. But Christ Jesus is the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his person. It is not 
in the law given on Sinai, nor in the awful threatenings annexed to 
the breach of it, nor in the recorded acts of punishment and retribution, 
—it is not in the destruction of Sodom or of Jerusalem, nor yet in the 
afflictions of the children of Israel, we are to look for God’s peculiarglory. 
Christ and the cross of Christ are emphatically the wisdom of God and the 
power of God. Do we seek to understand his holiness,—to apprehend 
his justice,—to obtain an adequate conception of his goodness and 
love,—to know his faithfulness and truth? Where shall we go but to 
the cross? What light is thrown upon the King Invisible at the 
cross! What distinctness and force are given to every attribute 
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of his character! But there is a problem to be solved of deepest 
interest. Can a rebel be forgiven, can the just God justify the un- 
godly? The superficial and vain only, are capable of treating these 
questions lightly. The man who thinks is filled with perplexity and 
doubt. The highest archangel was incapable of furnishing a salvation ; 
nor did it ever enter into the heart of pagan sage, or Greek philo- 
sopher, much less of modern sciolist and pretender, to give a reply. 
The only answer comes from the cross, and no lips but the lips of the 
illustrious Sufferer could pronounce it. Can rebels be forgiven, and 
sinners reconciled and saved ; and that in such a way that God’s laws 
shall be magnified, his throne established, his sceptre acquire strength 
and brightness, and his empire be confirmed? They can; for it is 
Christ that died. The curse alighted on the head of Jesus. He 
emptied the cup of wrath. He gave himself, to pay the full ransom 
price. He bowed his head and died, and went down to the gates of 
the sepulchre ; but he is no longer there, he is risen! And now is the 
Son of Man glorified and God is glorified in him. 


“ The smoke of thine atonement here, 
Darkened the sun, and rent the veil ; 
Made the new way to Heaven appear, 
And showed the great Invisible : 
Well pleased in thee, our God looked down, 
And calls his rebels to a crown.” 


Your attention, Christian, is called to these topics continually in 
the ordinary ministrations of the sanctuary, and in your daily perusal 
of the word of God. They are the objects of your faith; and have 
long afforded you all the hope and peace you enjoy. But are not the 
impressions and influences of them, as you move through this 
world of business and care, too often faint and feeble? Has it not 
been in the retirement of the chamber, or under the pressure of great 
calamity, when God has come to comfort you, that you have found 
them revealed to your mind in all their interest and grandeur? Is it 
not then, that Jesus has appeared to you the fairest amongst ten 
thousand, the altogether lovely ?—that you have perceived the appro- 
priate beauty of the names by which he is called, and felt him to be 
the Morning Star, the Light, the Life ; the Rose of Sharon, and the 
true Vine ; the Rock of ages, and the Hiding-place? Is it not then 
that his official titles have appeared to you invested with more than 
common meaning and force? The Angel of the Covenant, the 
Prophet, the Priest, the King ;—Jesus, the Son of God, the Son of 
Man ;—the Mediator of the New Covenant, the Intercessor, the 
Advocate, that great Shepherd of the sheep? Is it not then that you 
have estimated most highly those great spiritual blessings, beginning 
in time and carried on through eternity, and that even through Him 
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alone, pardon, adoption, and peace ; protection and guidance ; a par- 
ticipation of the Divine nature and a title to glory everlasting? And 
is it not then, when by the Holy Spirit you have thus been looking on 
Christ, that you have seen God, and in the glory of the Son beheld 
the ineffable glory of the Father? Have not those been the seasons 
when you have delighted yourself in the Lord ; when you have re- 
joiced in the God of your salvation ; and so realised your relation to 
him, your oneness with him, by Christ Jesus ; that you have longed 
that your earthly tabernacle might be taken down, and your emanci- 
pated spirit admitted to his presence to go no more out ? 

V. For, finally, we remark, that God does sometimes unveil the 
glories of the heavenly state to his afflicted children, in such a way 
as to comfort their hearts, and render their severest trials light and 
momentary. 

Whilst in the body, we can have no clear and well-defined views 
of the future state. Its blessedness and glory are spiritual, and we can 
only approach the conception of their real nature. The images used 
by the Holy Spirit, and selected from whatever is most lovely and 
attractive, and sublime in the material creation, are principally in- 
tended to teach us, that it surpasses all thought and imagination ; and 
to encourage us to pursue it until we reach it. They are, however, 
most beautifully adapted to the purpose for which they are needed ; 
capable of touching the soul to its depths, and inspiring it with more 
than human courage and mortal joy. The conception of heaven, on 
which the late Mr. Hall, who was a daily martyr to pain, delighted 
to dwell was, as a place of rest, Divine rest. And to the man whose 
days are weariness, and whose nights are trouble and anguish, what 
consolation must the thought of its eternal repose afford ! 


“ How sweet to the weary is rest, 
The calm when the tempest subsides, 
How peaceful the tranquillised breast, 
My God, where thy presence resides ! ” 


The late Mr. Wilberforce was ever powerfully affected in anticipa- 
tion of it, as the scene of love, perfect love: and what idea can be 
more beautiful, more attractive to a mind which has been made the 
abode of the spirit of love? Equally suited to other conditions are 
other representations. Who can think of it unmoved, as a place 
where there is no sin? Pause for a moment, and realise this hope— 


“ There shall we see his face, 
And never, never sin.” 


** Never, never sin!’ Do you, Christian, know the plague of your 
own heart? And after having struggled against sin year after year, 
do you still find it at times, a burden you cannot bear? Then do not 

N. 8. VOL, IX. 40 
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the tears of holy joy roll down your cheek, as often as you anticipate 
that day when you will sin no more ? 

And then “to see Jesus /”’ ‘To be for ever with the Lord!” What 
a prospect is this! True, it is seldom clear and bright to human eye. 
Yet the shades of night do sometimes disappear, and the clouds and 
gloominess that usually hang over the intervening valley, as if chased 
away by the light of the resurrection morn, retire ; and reveal to the 
suffering saint as to Stephen, ‘the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God.” It is enough ; ‘‘ for ever with the Lord.” 
No more pain, no more care, no more tears, nO more sin, no more 
death! ‘‘ For ever with the Lord !” 

Suppose the Christian, then, to be a man of sorrows; suppose him 
to have trials peculiar to himself ; has he not also corresponding and 
peculiar joys? If his afflictions abound, do not his consolations 
superabound? Is there not in these ulterior hopes, resting as they 
do on that covenant which is ordered in all things and sure,—which 
is ratified by the blood of Jesus, a mighty power to calm, to solace, 
to satisfy the mind? Let not your soul be cast down or disquieted 
within you. Look not only on the painful and severe. Exercise a 
lively faith in these Divine realities. Believe in God and in his 
Christ, so shall your troubles cease, and you shall say, “as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing!” 





THE RISE OF NONCONFORMITY ANTERIOR TO THE 
EJECTMENT, A.D. 1662. 


Mr. Epiror,—All that belongs to the ejected ministers of 1662, to 
their character, and to their history, is most interesting. Let them 
be held in everlasting remembrance! Bartholomew-day is their era. 
But it is not that of Independents. You must pardon me, therefore, in 
adverting to a serious error committed by your able essayist for 
August. He says, that ‘two thousand clergymen were expelled from 
the Church of England, and thus became, under God, the fathers and 
founders of Protestant Nonconformity.” Surely he must know that 
Protestant Nonconformity was long anterior. During the Marian 
persecutions, our churches in Suffolk and Essex were violently 
harassed, and ruthlessly crushed. From the church in Islington, 
Rough and Simpson were dragged to the stake of Smithfield. Our 
real “‘ fathers and founders” are the Separatists, the anti-establishment 
standard-bearers, the voluntaries to be traced in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, until they were more fully indicated in the times of Elizabeth 
and James. In contradistinction from Presbyterians, they were always 
called ‘the Dissenting Brethren.” Historic truth is surely worth the 
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investigation. But I am the more jealous of this confusedness of 
statement. The ejected, or more honourable would be the epithet, 
the seceding ministers were generally favourable to the civil incorpora- 
tion of Christianity, and not very averse to prelacy. Their yoke was 
made too heavy, and they went forth. We received them with much 
forbearance. Many came over to us altogether in opinion and in 
alliance. Others never officiated publicly again in any community. 
The larger number held to a theoretic Presbyterianism, which they 
either could not or would not practically enforce. How often are we 
now subjected to rebuke by the citation of this example! “ Inde- 
pendents have surrendered the principles of their forefathers! The 
men of 1662, their ‘fathers and founders,’ declined not state patron- 
age and support. They reluctantly withdrew. But their degenerate 
descendants repudiate both.” All this is very just,—at least, if the 
pedigree be sound, we have mightily diverged. But they are not 
‘our fathers and founders.” They merely brought an accession to 
us. We boast a higher and a purer line. Our heraldry quarters no 
symbol of this world, or of its kingdoms. The fathers to whom we 
give reverence were martyrs unto the death. They died to confirm 
their testimony against all civil interference in religion. It was not a 
quiet, exclusive article with them: it was their stand and profession. 
Bartholomew-day is a day of illustrious witnesses: let it be recorded, 
kept, celebrated,—but it is a day—late, not foremost,—secondary, not 
transcendent,—mixed, not cloudless,—in the progress of Protestant 
Nonconformity. 

As for myself, I wish to avoid all the modern types and organi- 
sations of Dissent. I read the sayings of the first Separatists. I turn 
to Robinson and Ainsworth, Thacker and Penry, Barrowe and Green- 
wood. Their dissent is mine. It may sometimes happen that I fall 
in with a brother who dreams that he is far beyond me in his lights 
and liberal advances. On a little comparison, I find him much in the 
rear of my prototypes. I make no boast of having always held the 
principles which are now applauded by some, and decried by others, 
as new. I may say that I never learned any other. They were taught 
my childhood. My only pain is, when beloved friends, cradled in 
Independency, labour argument to prove what were from the first our 
elementary principles, and as discoveries, attempt to give them an 
aspect of novelty. Sound theology and pristine Nonconformity admit 
of nothing new. 


Leeds. R. W. H. 
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MEMORABLE DAYS IN SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 1, 1553. John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, examined before Queen Mary 


and her council, and committed to the Fleet Prison. 

1666. The Great Fire of London broke out. 

1651. The Battle of Worcester, in which the forces of Charles II. were 
routed by Oliver Cromwell. 

1658. Oliver Cromwell died. 

1759. The Jesuits expelled from Portugal. 

1574. Thomas Gataker born. 

1833. Mrs. Hannah More died. 

1500. Peter Martyr, the Florentine Reformer, and professor of divinity at 
Oxford, born. 

1720. The plague broke out at Marseilles, and swept away eighteen thou- 
sand human beings. 

1675. Dr. Lazarus Seaman, ejected by the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, 
died. 


» 12 & 14, 1661. The bodies of several Commonwealth leaders taken from West- 


minster Abbey. 

1565. William Farel, the Swiss Reformer, died. 

1759. General Wolfe killed in the Battle of Quebec. 

1806. Charles James Fox died. 

1812. The Russians set fire to Moscow, previous to Buonaparte’s taking 
possession of the city. 

1519. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and founder of St. Paul’s school, died. 

1657. Philip Henry ordained to the ministry. 

1585. King Henry IV. of France received absolution from Pope Clement VIII. 

1555. Robert Glover burnt at Coventry. 

1749. Charter issued by the Elector of Saxony, empowering the “ United 
Brethren” to form settlements in any part of the Saxon 
dominions, and conceding to them full liberty of conscience. 

1558. The Emperor Charles V. died. 

1688. Colonel Gardiner born. 

1745. Colonel Gardiner killed at Preston Pans. 

1795. The London Missionary Society formed, after a sermon by Dr. 
Haweis. 

1415. Jerome of Prague abjured the evangelical doctrine at Constance. 

1771. John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, died. 

1640. Charles I. convoked the Long Parliament. 

1643. The “ Solemn League and Covenant” subscribed. 

1590. Pope Urban VII. died at Rome, after a pontificate of twelve days. 

1660. Vincent de Paul died. 

1681. Disputation of Philip Henry, James Owen, and Jonathan Roberts, 
with Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, and Henry Dodwell, in the 
Town Hall at Oswestry. 

1729. Great Fire at Constantinople, in which seven thousand persons 
perished. 

1560. Gustavus Vasa died. 

1613. The New River completed. 

1554. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer cited by Cardinal Pole. 

1770. George Whitefield died. 
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Although our present list is a long one, it would have been easy 
to lengthen it, especially if we had noticed some remarkable battles 
which have been fought in the month. But though battles have their 
moral, they hardly fall within our scope; and though some of those 
which have been fought in September,—as that of Poictiers, for instance, 
which was fought on the 19th,—are considered highly honourable to 
British valour, we are not studious of such honour. We long for the 
time when, according to God’s promise, men “shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares and their spears into pruning-hooks,” when “ nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” The battles noticed in our list are all of them, on some 
account or other, especially memorable. Those of Worcester and 
Preston Pans were civil conflicts, the bitterest and most hateful of all. 
On the anniversary of the former, Cromwell, the victor, died. In the 
latter, Colonel Gardiner, whose remarkable conversion and life are so 
well known through Dr. Doddridge’s memoir, was butchered by a 
Highlander within sight of his own dwelling-house, and on the anni- 
versary of his birth. But the horrors of war reached their climax 
in the Russian campaign of 1812, after the burning of Moscow. The 
history of that campaign, as narrated by Count Ségur, is a history of 
suffering to which we can imagine no parallel. The reverses and 
miseries of ‘the grand army’ in their retreat far exceed the grasp, 
not only of language but imagination; and they were risked and 
endured to gratify the insatiate ambition -of a selfish, cruel, and perfi- 
dious tyrant, whom the world has delighted to honour, because he was 
a successful brigand on a large scale. What gratitude do we not owe 
to Him who has so long kept war at a distance from our shores, and 
how zealously should we labour and pray for the setting up of the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace! 

Providence also speaks this month in the form of pestilence and 
fire. The most memorable to us of the occasions mentioned in our 
list is the destruction of the city of London by fire in 1666. This 
has been graphically described by Evelyn and Pepys, who witnessed 
the conflagration. A short account of it, mainly derived from theirs, 
was given in the Penny Magazine for August 31st, 1833. It was 
also described in a book, entitled ‘‘ God’s terrible Voice in the City by 
Plague and by Fire,” written by Thomas Vincent, who had been 
ejected from St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, in 1662, but devoted 
himself, during the plague, at the imminent hazard of his life, to the 
conversion and instruction of his perishing fellow-citizens.* Evelyn’s 





* In the paper of the “ Penny Magazine” just noticed, Thomas Vincent is de- 
scribed, possibly by mistake, as though he were the incumbent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen at the time. But whether so described by oversight or design, it is not right 
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description of the scene which he beheld from Bankside, on the second 
day of the fire, is extremely moving. The flames had, by this time, 
possession of the whole of Gracechurch Street and Lombard Street, with 





to overlook the zeal and intrepidity with which, in the face of the law, he dis- 
charged his ministry, on the occasion mentioned above. He was, on the breaking 
out of the plague, assistant to Mr. Doolittle, in his academy at Islington, who used 
many arguments and entreaties to dissuade him from his purpose, but without suc- 
cess. The reader will find some details relating to this matter in Palmer’s Non- 
conformists’ Memorial, vol. i. pp. 155, 156, second edition. The case is thus stated 
by Vincent himself, in his work above-mentioned :— 

“ Now some minisicrs (formerly put out of their places, who did abide in the 
city when most of the ministers in place were fled, and gone from the people as 
well as from the disease, into the countries) seeing the people crowd so fast into 
the grave and eternity, who seemed to cry as they went for spiritual physicians, and 
perceiving the churches to be open, and finding pamphlets flung about the streets of 
pulpits to be let, they judged that the law of God and nature did now dispense with, 
yea, command their preaching in public places, though the law of man (as it is sup- 
posed in ordinary cases) did forbid them to do it. Surely, if there had been a law 
that none should practise physic in the city, but such as were licensed by the College 
of Physicians, and most of those, when there was the greatest need of them, should 
in the time of the plague have retired into the country, and other physicians, who 
had as good skill in physic, and no licence, should have staid amongst the sick, none 
would have judged it to have been a breach of law, in such an extraordinary case, 
to endeavour by their practice, though without a licence, to save the lives of those 
who by good care and physic were capable of a cure; and they could hardly have 
freed themselves from the guilt of murder of many bodies, if for a nicety of law, in 
such a case of necessity, they should have neglected to administer physic. The case 
was the same with the unlicensed ministers, who stayed, when so many of the 
licensed ones were gone; and as the need of souls was greater than the need of 
bodies (the sickness of the one being more universal and dangerous than the sick- 
ness of the other, and the saving or losing of the soul being so far beyond the pre- 
servation or death of the body,) so the obligation upon ministers was stronger, and 
the motive to preach greater; and for them to have incurred the guilt of soul- 
murder, by their neglect to administer soul-physic, would have been more heinous 
and unanswerable. That they were called by the Lord into public, I suppose few of 
any seriousness will deny, when the Lord did so eminently own them in giving 
many seals of their ministry unto them.” 

As the absence of any very particular dates in the history of the plague prevents 
our including that impressive and memorable visitation in our list of notices, we shall 
avail ourselves of this note to give a representation of some of its moral results. 
We shall do this in the words of Vincent, whose narrative, as above quoted, con- 
tinues as follows :— 

“Now they are preaching, and every sermon was with them as if they were 
preaching their last. Old Time seemed now to stand at the head of the pulpit, with 
its great scythe, saying with a hoarse voice, Work while it is called To-day,—at night 
I will mow thee down. Grim Death seems to stand at the side of the pulpit, with 
his sharp arrows, saying, Do thou shoot God’s arrows, and I will shoot mine. 

“ Ministers now had awakening calls to seriousness and fervour in their minis- 
terial work. To preach on the side and brink of the pit into which thousands were 
tumbling—to pray under such near views of eternity—might be a means to stir up 
the spirit more than ordinary. 
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part of Fenchurch Street and Cornhill, and were spreading to the 
north and west, under a strong east wind, with amazing rapidity. 


“It was,” he says, ‘so universal, and the people so astonished, that from the be- 
ginning, I know not by what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, 
so that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentations, running 
about like distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save even their goods. 
ese eee Here we saw the Thames covered with goods flo: ‘ing, all the barges and 
boats laden with what some had time and courage to save; as on the other, the 
carts, &c., carrying out to the fields, which for many miles were strewed with move- 
ables of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
could get away. ...... All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a 
burning oven, and the light seen above forty miles round about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw above ten thousand 





“Now there is such a vast concourse of people in the churches where these 
ministers are to be found, that they cannot many times come nigh the pulpit-doors 
for the press, but are forced to climb over the pews to them. And such a face is 
now seen in the assemblies as seldom was seen before in London; such eager looks, 
such open ears, such greedy attention, as if every word would be eaten which dropped 
from the mouths of the ministers. 

“If you ever saw a drowning man catch at a rope, you may guess how eagerly 
many people did catch at the word, when they were ready to be overwhelmed by 
this overflowing scourge, which was passing through the city. When death was 
knocking at so many doors, and God was crying aloud by his judgments, and 
ministers were now sent to knock, cry aloud, and lift up their voice like a trumpet; 
then, then the people began to open the ear and the heart, which were fast shut and 
barred before. How did they then hearken, as for their lives, as if every sermon 
were their last—as if death stood at the door of the church, and would seize upon them 
as soon as they came forth—as if the arrows which flew so thick in the city would 
strike them before they could get to their houses—as if they were immediately to 
appear before the bar of that God who by his ministers was now speaking to them! 
Great were the impressions which the word then made upon many hearts, beyond 
the power of man to effect, and beyond what the people before ever felt, as some of 
them have declared. When sin is ripped up and reproved, oh the tears that slide 
down from the eyes! When the judgments of God are denounced, oh the trem- 
blings which are upon the conscience! When the Lord Jesus Christ is made known 
and proffered, oh the longing desires and openings of heart to him! When the 
riches of the Gospel are displayed, and the promises of the covenant of grace are 
set forth and applied, oh the inward burnings and sweet flames which were in the 
affections! Now the net is cast, and many fishes are taken. The pool is moved by 
the angel, and many leprous spirits and sin-sick souls are cured... . . A strange 
moving there was upon the hearts of multitudes in the city, and I am persuaded that 
many were brought over effectually unto a closure with Jesus Christ ; whereof some 
died by the plague with willingness and peace, others remain stedfast in God’s ways 
unto this day: but convictions, I believe, many hundreds had, if not thousands, which 
I wish that none had stifled, and, with the dog, returned unto their vomit, and with 
the sow, have wallowed again in the mire of their former sins. The work was the 
more great because the instruments made use of were more obscure and unlikely ; 
whom the Lord did make choice of the rather, that the glory by ministers and 
people might be ascribed in full unto himself.” 

So far Thomas Vincent, writing within a year or two of the scenes he describes. 
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houses all in one flame! The noise, and crackling, and thunder of the impetuous 
flames—the shrieking of women and children—the hurry of people—the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed that at last one was not able to approach it; so that they were forced 
to stand still and let the flames burn on, which they did for near two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The clouds, also, of smoke were dismal, and reached, 
upon computation, near fifty miles in length.” 


In this way the fire proceeded, with more or less rapidity, till Wed- 
nesday morning. In the course of that day it was got under, having 
been stopped at length by blowing up the houses in its course with 
gunpowder. ‘“ Rather more than three-fourths of the city within the 
walls,” says the paper in the Penny Magazine, ‘‘were destroyed, 
together with a space fully equal to the remaining space beyond.” 
According to Maitland, in his History of London, the fire 


“ Laid waste and consumed the buildings on four hundred and thirty-six acres of 
ground, four hundred streets, lanes, &c., thirteen thousand and two hundred houses, 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, eighty-six parish churches, six chapels, the magni- 
ficent buildings of Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, Custom House, and Blackwell 
Hall, divers hospitals and libraries, fifty-two of the companies’ halls, and a vast 
number of other stately edifices, together with three of the city gates, four stone 
bridges, and the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, the Poultry, and Wood-street 
Compter, the loss of which, together with that of merchandise and household furni- 
ture, by the best calculation, amounting to ten millions seven hundred and thirty 
thousand and five hundred pounds.” 





“ But,” as Neal truly observes, in his History of the Puritans, “ it will amaze all pos- 
terity, that, in a time both of war and pestilence, and when the Nonconformist 
ministers were hazarding their lives in the service of the souls of the distressed and 
dying citizens of London, that the prime minister and his creatures, instead of 
mourning for the nation’s sins, and meditating a reformation of manners, should 
pour out all their vengeance against the Nonconformists, in order to make their con- 
dition more insupportable.” Yet so it was: at the very time that these devoted 
men were thus spending themselves in the cause of Christian charity, the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon and Archbishop Sheldon were devising the celebrated Oxford 
Act, which imposed a fine of £40 and six months’ imprisonment, without bail, upon 
every minister who, refusing to swear that he would not at any time endeavour any 
alteration of government either in church or state, should at any time, unless in 
passing the road, come within five miles of any city or borough in the kingdom; or 
within five miles of any parish, town, or place, where he had been parson, vicar, or 
lecturer, or had preached on any occasion. This bill, which received the royal 
assent about Oct. 31, 1665, also enacted that no such minister should teach in any 
public or private school, or take any boarders for instruction, under a penalty of £40. 
It was entitled, “ An Act to restrain Nonconformists from inhabiting Corporations ;” 
and sets forth in the preamble, “ That divers parsons, and others in holy orders, not 
having subscribed the Act of Uniformity, have taken upon them to preach in unlaw- 
ful assemblies, and to instil the poisonous principles of schism and rebellion into 
the hearts of his Majesty’s subjects, to the great danger of the Church and king- 
dom!” “The bill,” says Neal, “was vehemently opposed by the Earl of South- 
ampton, Lord Wharton, Ashley, Dr. Earl, bishop of Salisbury, and others, but the 
madness of the times prevailed against all reason and humanity.” 
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Great, however, as the calamity was, it was doubtless, like many 
other calamities, a blessing in disguise. From the period of this fire, 
the plague, which had so often visited the city, and which, in the 
preceding year, had carried off no fewer, it is supposed, than eight, 
or ten, or even twelve thousand in a week, and destroyed upwards of 
seventy thousand in a single visitation, has appeared in London no more. 
The holes and corners in which infection lurked were removed by the all- 
consuming flames, and the city, cleansed of these, was soon rebuilt in a 
style of far greater convenience and splendour. Thus judgment was 
mingled with mercy, for though the sacrifice of property was incal- 
culable, and many sick and aged persons must have died from exposure 
in the open fields, when removed from their dwellings, it is believed 
that not more than six or seven individuals perished in the fire. 

On September 29th, 1613, the New River was opened. This great 
work was six years and a half in progress, having been commenced 
February 1, 1608, (old style.) The projector of it was Mr. Hugh 
Middleton, a wealthy citizen of London, who accomplished the work 
at a cost of £500,000, an immense sum in those days, but involved 
himself in ruin. On the completion of the work he was knighted, 
and was made a baronet in 1622, but was obliged to support himself 
by taking employment as an engineer. Previous to his time, London 
was principally supplied with water from the Thames and Fleet Rivers, 
and various wells belonging to religious or private houses ; but most of 
it was of inferior quality, and much of the best water gradually failed 
from the filling up of wells, building over against the Fleet, and other 
causes. Middleton’s undertaking, however, brought a large and 
sufficient supply of pure water. How great a blessing this is, the 
following passage from Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics will show. 
Among all the applications of science, there is perhaps not one which 
is more serviceable to man than that described in this extract— 
whereby a plentiful supply of wholesome water is brought home 
even to the houses of the poor, and refreshment and cleanliness are 
afforded to a densely populated city. 


“The supply and distribution of water in a large city, particularly since the 
steam-engine has been added to the apparatus, approaches closely to the perfection 
of nature’s own work, in the circulation of blood through the animal body. From 
the great pumps, or a huge reservoir, a few main pipes issue to the chief divisions of 
the town ; these send suitable branches to the streets, which branches again divide 
for the lanes and alleys; and at last subdivide until into every house a small leaden 
conduit rises, which, if required, carries its precious freight into the separate apart- 
ments, and yields it there to the turning of a cock. A corresponding arrangement 
of drains and sewers, most usefully constructed in obedience to the law of level, 
receives the water again when it has answered its purposes, and carries it to be puri- 
fied in the great laboratory of the ocean. And so admirably complete and perfect 
is this counter-system of sloping channels, that a heavy shower may fall, and, after 
washing and purifying every superficial spot of the city, and sweeping out all the 
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subterranean passages, may, within the space of an hour, be all collected again in 
the river passing by. It is the recurrence of this almost miracle, of extensive, 
sudden, and perfect purification, which has made London the most healthy, while it 
is the largest city in the world. English citizens have now become so habituated to 
the blessing of a supply of water, more than sufficient for all their purposes, that it 
no more surprises them than the regularly returning light of day or warmth of 
summer. But a retrospect into past times may still awaken them to a sense of their 
obligation to advancing art. How much of the anxiety and labour of men in former 
times had relation to the supply of this precious element! How often, formerly, 
has periodical pestilence arisen from deficiency of water, and how often has fire 
devoured whole cities, which a timely supply of water might have saved! For these 
reasons kings have received almost divine honours for constructing aqueducts, to 
lead the pure streams from the mountains into the peopled towns. In the present 
day, only he who has travelled on the sandy plains of Asia or Africa, where a well 
is more prized than mines of gold, or who has spent months on shipboard, where 
the fresh water is doled out with more caution than the most precious product of 
the still, or who has vividly sympathised with the victims of siege or shipwreck, 
spreading out their garments to catch the rain from heaven, and then, with mad 
eagerness, sucking the delicious moisture ; only he can appreciate fully the blessings 
of that abundant supply which most of us now so thoughtlessly enjoy. The author 
will long remember the intense momentary regret with which, on once approaching 
a beautiful land, after months spent at sea, he saw a little stream of fresh water 
sliding over the rock into the salt waves. It appeared to him as a most precious 
essence, by some accident, pouring out to waste.” 


The next record we shall notice is also one relating to a great public 
benefit, but a benefit of a still higher kind,—the conveyance of the 
“living waters” to the heathen. The London Missionary Society 
was founded, September 22nd, 1795, on the catholic principle of 
securing, as far as practicable, the co-operation of all, without excep- 
tion, who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and hold the great 
leading doctrines of the Reformation. The actual formation of the 
Society was preceded by several movements and appeals by which 
the public mind was prepared for it. Of these, the principal were, “An 
Address to Professors of the Gospel,”’ by the late Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, 
published in the Evangelical Magazine, in September, 1794; ‘“‘ An 
Address to Christian Ministers, and all other friends of Christianity, 
on the subject of Missions to the Heathen,” dated December Ist, 1794, 
and which was prepared by the friends of missions in London, and 
printed in the Evangelical Magazine, early in 1795, and sent as a 
circular to ministers in the metropolis and parts adjacent; the drawing 
up of a provisional form of association, and the formation of a com- 
mittee of correspondence early in the same year; the sending of a 
circular, dated January 27th, 1795, to ministers in the country; the 
circulation of an ‘ Address to serious and zealous Professors of the 
Gospel of every denomination,” in furtherance of the object, drawn 
up by Mr. George Burder, then of Coventry; and the holding 
of a general meeting in London, prepared for by another circular 
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addressed to evangelical ministers in town and country. This meeting 
was convened for Monday evening, September 21st, when the pre- 
liminaries were arranged ; and on Tuesday the 22nd, the Society was 
publicly formed. These various circulars and other preparatory move- 
ments are given and narrated in the “ Memorials respecting the 
Establishment and First Attempts of the Missionary Society,’’ prefixed 
to the “Sermons preached in London at the formation of the Society,” 
and which were printed by order of the directors immediately after- 
wards. The sermons were preached by Mr. Haweis, Mr. Geo. Burder, 
Mr. Greatheed, Mr. Hey, Mr. Rowland Hill, and Mr. afterwards Dr. 
Bogue ; and were followed by a memoir drawn up by Mr. Haweis, 
on the most eligible part to begin a mission. It is unnecessary to 
enter into further details here respecting the progress of a society 
which must be dear to every evangelical Congregationalist, and whose 
general history, triumphs, and reverses have engaged the able pens of 
Dr. Morison and Dr. Campbell, to say nothing of the various ad- 
mirable but well-known works, by which its operations in particular 
parts of the world,—as the South Seas,* Africa,t India,t China, || and 
Greece§ are illustrated. It may be interesting, however, to mention, 
that the receipts for the first year, as extracted from the treasurer’s 
account now before us, were £11,088. 148. 63d., of which £5491. 3s. 6d. 
was from subscriptions and donations, £5267. 11s. 03d. from public 
collections and anonymous contributions, £230 from the proceeds of 
the sale of the sermons preached at the formation of the Society, and 
£100 from interest on investments. The receipts from the public 
for the next year were only £6405. 15s. 23d., including subscriptions, 
donations, and collections, altogether. When we compare these sums 
with the income of the Society in recent years, there is undoubtedly 
deep cause for gratitude to Him who causes the streams of Christian 
liberality to spring forth, especially when we consider that, in con- 
sequence of the subsequent formation of the Church Missionary 
Society, that of which we are here speaking is now mainly suppported 
by the Congregational churches and the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion. Still much larger efforts must yet be made in liberality 
as well as prayer, before our Divine Redeemer shall have his own— 
before his authority is recognised among the heathen, whom the 
Father has given him for his inheritance—and before all the kingdoms 





* The Voyage of the Duff ; Williams’s Missionary Enterprises. 

+ John Campbell’s (of Kingsland) Two Journeys; Pringle’s South African 
Sketches; Phillip’s Researches in Caffraria ; Moffat’s Missionary Scenes. 

+t Wm. Campbell’s (of Bangalore) work on India; John Smith’s (of Madras) 
Letters ; Buyers’ Letters. 

|| China. The various publications of Drs. Morrison and Milne; Medhurst’s 
China. Also on all the above, Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyage. 
§ S. S. Wilson’s Narrative of the Greek Mission. 
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of this world become the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. The 
Lord hasten it in his time! Then shall the wilderness and the solitary 
place be glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. Then 
shall the earth yield her increase, and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. 

Our list contains but three notices of the births of good men, but 
among these one occurs which we must not pass over without some 
respectful observance. It is that of Peter Martyr Vermiglio, a distin- 
guished Florentine, to whom England owes a debt of gratitude for 
his services in the reign of Edward VI. This reformer was the son of a 
distinguished family at Florence, and having been named after Peter 
of Milan, who was assassinated in the thirteenth century, by some 
Manichzean heretics, and canonised in consequence, he decided very 
early, though, it is supposed, contrary to his father’s wishes, in favour 
of a professed religious life, entering in his sixteenth year one of the 
colleges belonging to the order of the canons regular of St. Augustine. 
In the service of this order, he attained several important offices in 
succession, and being a sincere follower of truth, he made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the Scripture, and the biblical writings of 
some of the Reformers, but in a course of lectures on the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, delivered by him at Naples, where he was governor 
of the College of St. Peter, provoked the hostility of his more bigoted 
hearers by his exposition of chap. iii. 13, 14, “‘ Every man’s work 
shall be made manifest : for the day shall declare it, it shall be tried by 
fire,” &c. This trouble he happily surmounted by personally appealing 
to the pope, who favoured him on account of the estimation in which 
he was held in his order. On a subsequent occasion, however, his 
enemies prevailed, though only in a way which emancipated him com- 
pletely and for ever from Roman influence ; for removing from Naples 
on account of ill health, he was made prior of St. Fridian’s at Lucca, 
where by improving still further his opportunities of biblical study, and 
engaging in further reforms, but especially by his daily expositions 
of Scripture in the college, and preaching on the Sabbath-day with 
great and evident success, he raised such a storm of opposition against 
himself, that though the great body of the Luccese nobles were in his 
favour, he was compelled to flee and seek refuge in a foreign land. A 
large number of those who had been awakened by his ministry, also 
submitted to voluntary exile for the sake of the truths which he had 
taught them. Proceeding by Pisa, Florence, (where he saw Bernardino 
Ochino, who had been summoned to Rome, but fled to Geneva during 
Martyr’s stay,) Bologna, Ferrara, and Verona, he at length reached 
Ziirich, where he made personal acquaintance with Bullinger, Pelliean, 
and Walther, but “ no vacancy occurring in their schools for a teacher, 
he passed on to Basle, and having stayed there about a month, was 
invited by Bucer, whose commentaries at an earlier period of his life 
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had been very useful to him,” to Strasburg. ‘‘ This excellent friend,” 
says Middleton, “‘ negociated with the senate to allow Martyr a stipend 
as successor to Capito, in their university, where he daily interpreted 
Scripture, and turned the Hebrew into Latin for the benefit of the 
students.” In Strasburg he remained five years, but removed, soon 
after the fatal defeat of the Elector of Saxony at Miihlberg, by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s earnest desire and the express invitation of the 
young King Edward, to England. Of his engagement in England, 
and the nature of the services he was required to render there, Mid- 
dleton gives the following account :— 


“ Archbishop Cranmer requesting him to visit England, that he might have the 
benefit of his counsel and erudition in the great work of Reformation, he obtained 
the consent of the senate for his departure, attended by Ochino, who had received a 
similar invitation. After a hospitable entertainment by the metropolitan, he was, 
by command of King Edward VI., sent to Oxford, where he began a course of divinity 
lectures, by expounding the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which embraced topics 
at that period much disputed among theologians. Some of the Popish party attended 
his lectures, but a great number absented themselves, and issued injunctions to their 
inferiors in the university to the same effect. They took, however, no further hostile 
measures, until he commenced an attack on the doctrine of transubstantiation, when 
they represented him as a reviler of the doctrine of the fathers, a despiser of sacred 
ceremonies, and a profaner of the holy sacrament of the altar. One day they posted 
up a notice, in English, on all the churches, that there would be held on the following 
morning a disputation on the corporeal presence of Christ in the Lord’s supper. The 
Papists had not informed Martyr of this proceeding, hoping to catch him by surprise ; 
but as he was departing at the usual hour to begin his lecture, some friends came to 
him with information that a crowd was assembling both of collegians and townsmen, 
and advised him to remain at his lodgings. He replied, that he could not desert 
the post of duty, or neglect the charge committed to him by the king; that he had 
never been the occasion of any tumult, as the heads of houses could testify, nor 
would he now cause any; but would merely read his accustomed lecture, for hearing 
which many were at that time doubtless in attendance whom he could not permit 
himself to disappoint. As he was on his way, the servant of a Papist, named Smyth, 
put a letter into his hand, challenging him to disputation, on which his friends 
renewed their entreaty that he would not expose himself to peril, but in vain. He 
entered the assembly, and told his challengers in a modest address, that he would 
not refuse their offer, but that he was come for the purpose of lecturing, and not of 
disputing. He then began his reading, amidst the murmurs of his opponents, but 
the general admiration of the multitude, who were astonished at his calmness and 
gravity, as he betrayed no perturbation of spirit, no change of countenance, no 
faltering of speech, no agitation of frame. When he had finished, his mortified 
adversaries clamorously challenged him to dispute; nor would accept his excuse, 
that he would meet them at another time, but was not then prepared, as they had 
not given him the usual public notice. They said, that a man who had recently 
been so much engaged as himself on the very subject of the Lord’s supper 
could not possibly be unprepared. He replied, that he was unwilling to begin 
so important a controversy without the royal permission, as it might be con- 
strued into a desire to excite commotion; that, moreover, moderators and 
notaries were not provided, and the day was too far advanced. The vice- 
chancellor now interposed his authority, directing that Martyr and Smyth should 
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fix the time, order, and mode of a disputation to be held at his own house, 
ordered his beadles to disperse the crowd, and taking the Reformer by the hand, 
conducted him to his chamber. At the appointed time the disputants came to the 
vice-chancellor’s with their respective friends. There was a long contest on the 
mode to be pursued; Martyr insisting that they should observe a certain order in 
refuting his arguments, and abstain from dubious, barbarous, and scholastic terms ; 
but when they could come to no agreement, it was resolved to refer the matter to the 
king’s council, who should name the day, and send deputies to preside. Meantime, 
Smyth, alarmed at the tumult which he had excited, withdrew into Scotland. The 
bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor of the university, the dean of Oxford, and two 
other deputies arriving, Martyr disputed before them against three champions of the 
Romish faith for four days. Like most contests between Papists and Reformers, it 
was misrepresented ; and Martyr, at the earnest request of his friends, published an 
account of the proceedings in self-vindication. 

“The country people about Oxford rising in great numbers, so that he could no 
longer remain in safety, he was brought to London, escorted by his associates, to the 
abundant satisfaction of the young sovereign, who, on his approaching Richmond, 
congratulated him on his escape. His wife and household were concealed at Oxford, 
till the furious mob was scattered by two companies of troops, and its leaders 
executed. Martyr then returned to his labours, and the Papists, knowing themselves 
overcome by his arguments, wreaked their malice by nightly insurrections before his 
door, yelling, and throwing stones at his windows. The king, therefore, deemed it 
advisable to nominate him canon of Christ-church, and, that his station in the 
university might command more respect, assigned him a good house and garden 
in that college ; while he himself proceeded Doctor in Divinity.” 


On the accession of Mary to the throne, Martyr demanded his dis- 
mission, which could not be denied, as he had come to England on 
Edward’s earnest invitation, and by the authority of the senate of 
Strasburg granted for the occasion. He had great difficulty, however, 
in avoiding the plots that were laid by his enemies, on both the Eng- 
lish and continental shores, to apprehend him ; but “‘ through a kind 
Providence he found a master of a vessel, a truly religious and compas- 
sionate character, who kept him in his house on the coast, concealed 
for a fortnight, while his persecutors imagined he had sailed with other 
foreigners who were compelled to depart at the same period. He 
was then conveyed by this good mariner to Antwerp, under cover of 
the night, when a carriage was provided for him, which he secretly 
entered,” and so was safely conveyed to Strasburg. 

Martyr always retained a fervent affection for the English nation, 
and a deep interest respecting the state of religion in England. He 
kept up a constant intercourse with his English friends, especially with 
Jewel, whom he had known as a young man at Oxford. He wrote a 
most affectionate letter to the English refugees at Ziirich, before he 
removed thither, which he did in 1556, accompanied by Jewel. He 
also wrote to Queen Elizabeth on her accession, exhorting her to use 
her authority for the advancement of the Protestant religion. But 
indeed he manifested on all occasions the liveliest interest in the great 
religious conflict then going on throughout the whole of Europe, and 
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excepting Calvin, perhaps no man of his generation did more to further 
the good cause in foreign lands. With these dispositions it is not to 
be supposed that he would overlook the evangelical congregation at 
Lucca, to whom he wrote, proffering consolation to those who, like 
himself, had been persecuted for righteousness’ sake. In 1561, at the 
urgent request of the king of Navarre, and the principal Protestant 
nobility of France, he attended the conference at Poissy, between the 
Catholic and Protestant leaders, where he was treated with the greatest 
distinction by all parties, and rendered great service to the evangelical 
cause. We shall probably notice his death, which took place Nov. 5th, 
1562, in a future paper. 

The narrative of Robert Glover’s martyrdom given by John Foxe, 
has been reprinted lately in a very interesting volume, entitled “ Nar- 
rative of the persecutions and sufferings of the two Martyrs, Robert 
Glover, and Mrs. Lewis, of Mancetter, Warwickshire, with some 
account of their friend, Augustine Bernher, Rector of Southam, and 
other eminent Martyrs and Confessors,”’ by the Rev. B. Richings, M.A., 
Vicar of Mancetter. We have great pleasure in recommending this work, 
which is now in the third edition, to the notice of our readers. 
Glover’s family, character, sufferings, and consolations are there detailed, 
and exhibit him as a man of eminently Christian spirit. He was 
apprehended in the house of his elder brother, John Glover, at Mancetter, 
near Atherstone, being at the time confined to his bed by sickness, 
whence he was dragged to prison. His friends desired him to get 
dismissed upon his bond, but he refused. Speaking of their urgency 
on this point, he says, ‘‘ When they were somewhat importunate, I said 
to Mr. Hopkins, that liberty of conscience was a very precious thing, 
and, taking as it were a pause, I earnestly lifted up my heart to God 
for his aid and help, that I might do the thing that might please Him. 
And so, when they had given over their intreaties, my heart (methought) 
was wonderfully comforted.’ Presently he adds— 


“ After debating the matter with myself, these considerations came into my mind: 
—I have from time to time with good conscience (God is my record) urged all, with 
whom I have had any conference, to be no dalliers in God’s matters, but to show 
themselves, after so great a light and knowledge, hearty, earnest, constant, stable in 
so manifest a truth, and not to give place one jot contrary to it. Now, thought J, 
if I shall withdraw myself, and make any shifts to pull my own neck out of the 
collar, I shall give yreat offence to my weak brethren in Christ, and advantage to the 
enemies to slander God’s word. It will be said, ‘He hath been a great boldener of 
others to be earnest and fervent, to fear no worldly perils or dangers, but he himself 
will give no such example.’ Wherefore I thought it my bounden duty, both to God 
and man, being, by the great goodness of God, marvellously called and appointed 
hereunto, to set aside all fear, perils, and dangers, all worldly respects and consider- 
ations ; and as I had, according to the measure of my small gift, in time past un- 
feignedly moved, exhorted, and persuaded all that profess God’s word, manfully to 
persist in its defence, not with sword and violence, but with suffering and loss of 
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life, rather than again defile themselves with the abominations of the Romish anti- 
christ ; so the hour being come to ratify and confirm the same to the hearts of all 
true believers by my example, I have resolved, by the mighty assistance of God’s 
Holy Spirit, with much peace of conscience, willingly to sustain whatever the 
Romish anti-christ should do against me.” 


With these dispositions he went to the stake. He was burnt in the 
** little park,” at Coventry, in a place still called ‘‘the Hollows,” on 
the very spot where his dear friend, Lawrence Saunders, had suffered 
a few months before. He had been for a few days in deep distress 
respecting his spiritual state—as Foxe says, “‘ heavy and devoid of all 
spiritual consolation ;” so that though firmly resolved to persevere, he 
had no joyful anticipations of his release. But he continued instant 
in prayer, and the Lord lifted upon him again the light of his coun- 
tenance. His friend Bernher had strengthened him with good counsel, 
and assured him that the Lord in his good time would visit him, and 
satisfy his desire with abundant consolation. Accordingly, says Foxe,— 


“The next day, when the time of his martyrdom came, as he was going to the 
place of execution, and was now within sight of the stake, he experienced that 
manifestation of the Divine favour, which his friend, Augustine Bernher, had said 
that ‘he was right sure and certain’ he would receive. He had spent all the night 
before in prayer for strength and courage, and could feel none; but now ona 
sudden he was so mightily replenished with God’s holy comfort and heavenly joy, 
that he cried out, clapping his hands, ‘ Austine! He is come! He is come!’ and that 
with such joy and vivacity, that he seemed rather as one rescued from some deadly 
danger, and restored to liberty and life, than as one passing out of the world by the 
pains of a fearful death.” 


We must refer to the volume above named, for the beautiful letters 
written by Glover, during his imprisonment, to his wife and children, 
as well as for that of Ridley, also in prison, to Mrs. Glover, to comfort 
her concerning the heavy loss she had sustained. Robert Glover passed 
through great tribulation, having washed his robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb: he is now, we doubt not, before the 
throne of God, and serves him day and night in his heavenly temple. 

Having before noticed the lamentable, though temporary, fall of 
Jerome of Prague, we refer to it again here, chiefly that we may 
record the quaint but no less excellent remarks of Thomas Fuller 
respecting it. 


“Here,” says he, “let none tyrannically trample on the prostrate credit of a 
penitent sinner. Consider that he did not surrender the castle of his integrity on 
the first summons, but kept it a full year, in many a furious assault, till the constant 
battery of importunity made at last an unhappy breach in his soul. Oh! there is 
more required to make a man valiant than only to call another coward! Had we 
been in Jerome’s case, what we ought to have done, we know; but what we should 
have done, God knows. And may we here remember the blessing which Jacob 
bequeathed as a legacy to one of his sons: Gad—a troop shall overcome him, but he 
shall overcome at the last. Let none look too long at the intermediate falls and failings 
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to which the best saints of God in this life are subject ; but lift up their eyes to the 
ultimate and final victories of God’s servants, who, at last, through Christ prove 
more than conquerors.” 


We need not direct particular attention to any of the deaths recorded 
in our list. We should, indeed, have noticed Whitefield’s name, but 
have not the account at hand. That of Pope Urban VII., within 
twelve days of his attaining ecclesiastical sovereignty, gives its own 
lesson in the mere mention of it. Wolfe’s is well known. Those of 
most of the others, though eminent and excellent men, were not distin- 
guished in the manner of them. The reader will find particulars in 
the Nonconformists’ Memorial; Kirchhofer’s Life of Farel; Le Bas’ 
Life of Jewel ; and Roberts’s Life of Hannah More. 





THE SONGS OF THE SUMMER ISLES. 


In the middle of the Atlantic Ocean there stands alone, a singular 
cluster of more than three hundred islets, ‘not unlike,” as Captain 
Basil Hall observes, ‘‘ one of those beautiful nebule in the heavens, to 
ordinary sight only specks or little clouds, but which, when viewed 
through a telescope, are discovered to be collections of separate stars.” 
The largest island, though only twelve miles in length, and two in 
breadth, is dignified with the name of The Continent, on account of its 
extent, which is indeed great as compared with the rocky islets which 
stud the ocean around it. 

On approaching the Bermudas or Summer Isles, “the well-known 
cliffs of St. David’s Head, topped with dark green cedars and lighter- 
tinted orange-trees, show pleasantly ahead,” and the delightful valleys 
of St. George’s Island are to be seen in view. Bermuda Island is the 
largest of the group, and with Somerset Island and New Ireland, are 
the most habitable portions of this tiny archipelago. ‘Its trees are 
of such obviously foreign growth, that the consciousness of being in a 
strange land, strikes the senses at once. The long, broad, thickly- 
matted leaves of the plantain, banana, and calabash, together with the 
various members of the palm tribe, which afford a perfect shade to the 
little cedar-built verandas, encircling most of the dwellings, are so 
characteristic of the climate, and suited to the rest of the scene, that 
in viewing them, we readily yield up our imagination, and consent to 
believe that we are transported to another world. Amongst these 
tropical-looking trees, we discover the orange, the cedar, and the lime ; 
and when we come to examine more closely the ground upon which 
they stand, we find the commonest weed is a geranium, and most of 
the shrubs are myrtle. Or if we choose to go afloat with a fair wind, 
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and in fine weather, which can almost always be reckoned on, we may 
sail through openings, hardly wide enough for our boat, between islets, 
covered over so thickly with the exuberant verdure of this fairy region, 
from the very top to the water’s edge, that we can hardly see the 
ground, and often find difficulty in landing. 

“ Owing to the sea at Bermuda being quite clear, the bottom can be 
seen at the depth of many fathoms; and this, when not spread with a 
coating of the whitest sand, is overlaid with a gorgeous natural mosaic, 
of various coloured corallines, long, brilliant weeds, and innumerable 
specimens of the sponge tribe, of a purple, red, or green colour, and 
often of a bright saffron, approaching to yellow. The intermediate 
spaces lying between the rocks are generally spangled over with shells, 
some of them not inferior in point of beauty to the corals. The 
variety in the scenery, both terrestrial and submarine, is, accordingly, 
so great, that hardly any two points of view are quite alike; while 
every hundred yards brings out new combinations of lights and shades, 
colours and forms.”* But it was not amidst these fascinating com- 
binations that the Bermudas were first seen by English eyes.t They 
were first revealed to British seamen by a dreadful shipwreck in 1591; 
and again in 1609 by a violent tempest, which scattered a fleet of nine 
sail of merchantmen, bound for Virginia, and drove the principal 
vessel, which had on board Sir George Summers, Sir Thomas Gates, 
and Capt. Newport on shore. The whole relation is contained in the 
additions to Stow’s Annals, by Howes, of which the following para- 
graph will be sufficient. ‘‘ Sir George Sommers, sitting at the stern, 
seeing the ship desperate of relief, looking every minute when the ship 
would sink, he espied land, which, according to his and Capt. New- 
port’s opinion, they judged to be the dreadful coast of the Bermudas, 
which islands were, of all nations, said and supposed to be enchanted, 
and inhabited with witches and devils, which grew by reason of 
a continued, monstrous thunder-storm and tempest, near unto those 
islands ; also for that the whole coast is so wondrous dangerous of 
rocks, that few can approach them, but with unspeakable hazard of 
shipwreck ; Sir George Sommers and the rest, suddenly agreed, of two 
evils to choose the least, and so in a kind of desperate resolution, 
directed the ship mainly for the islands, which, by God’s Divine pro- 
vidence at a high water, ran right between two strong rocks, where it 
stuck fast, without breaking, which gave leisure and good opportunity 
for them to hoist out their boat, and to land all their people, as well 
sailors as soldiers and others, in good safety; and being come ashore, 





* Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. chap. 6. 

+ This group was first discovered in 1515, by a Spanish vessel named La Garza, 
commanded by Juan Bermudaz. It was named by the Spaniards indifferently, Ber- 
muda, from the captain, or La Garza, from the ship. 
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they were soon refreshed and cheered, the soil and air being most 
sweet and delicate.” 

Several of Shakspere’s critics have supposed that the shipwreck of 
Summers suggested the incidents of his comedy, ‘‘ The Tempest,” and 
have sought to determine its date by that calamity. True it is that 
our immortal bard has in that play a storm, a wreck, an enchanted 
island, and speaks also of 


“ The still-vexed Bermoothes ;”’ 


but Mr. Charles Knight, in his “Introductory Notice” on ‘The Tempest,” 
calls their researches ‘admirable fooling,’ and plainly shows that 
these islands cannot be regarded “as actually the scene of this play.” 

Edmund Waller, the poet, a nephew of John Hampden, and himself 
a distinguished member of the Long Parliament, is said to have visited 
the Bermudas, and most likely conjoined with the efforts to colo- 
nise them, in connexion with Virginia. His longest poem is called 
‘The Battle of the Summer Islands,’’ and describes a conflict between 
the settlers and “‘two mighty whales,” in which the latter, by the 
help of the returning tide, had the best of “ the dreadful fight.” The 
first canto is mainly occupied with a description of the islands. 


“ Bermuda, wall’d with rocks, who does not know ? 
That happy island where huge lemons grow, 
And orange trees, which golden fruit do bear, 
Th’ Hesperian garden boasts of none so fair ; 
Where shining pearl, and coral, many a pound, 
On the rich shore of ambergris is found. 

The lofty cedar, which to heav’n aspires, 

The prince of trees ! is fuel for their fires : 

The smoke by which their loaded spits do turn, 

For incense might on sacred altars burn: 

Their private roofs on od’rous timber borne, 

Such as might palaces for kings adorn. 

The sweet palmettos a new Bacchus yield, 

With leaves as ample as the broadest shield, 

Under the shadow of whose friendly boughs 

They sit carousing where their liquor grows. 

Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 

Such as fierce Cato did the Romans show, 

With the rare fruit, inviting them to spoil 

Carthage, the mistress of so rich a soil. 

The naked rocks are not unfruitful there, 

But at some constant seasons, ev’ry year 

Their barren tops with luscious food abound, 

And with the eggs of various fowls are crown’d. 

Tobacco is the worst of things which they 

To English landlords, as their tribute, pay. 

Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
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With candy’d plantains and the juicy pine, 

On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton swine. 
Nature these cates with such a lavish hand 
Pours out among them, that our coarser land 
Tastes of that bounty, and does cloth return 
Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn : 
For the kind spring, which but salutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live ; 
At once they promise what at once they give. 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heav’n sure has kept this spot of earth uncurst, 
To show how all things were created first. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 
Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste : 
There a small grain in some few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a spacious tree. 

The palma-christi, and the fair papa, 

Now but a seed, (preventing Nature’s law,) 

In half the circle of the hasty year 

Project a shade, and lovely fruits do wear. 

And as their trees, and our dull region set, 

But faintly grow, and no perfection get, 

So in this northern track our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill-constrained notes, 

While the supporter of the poets’ style, 
Pheebus, on them eternally does smile.” 


Many voluntary exiles fled from England for conscience’ sake, during 
the struggles of the seventeenth century, and some settled in the Islands 
of Bermuda. Andrew Marvell, the witty and patriotic member for Hull, 
has commemorated their gratitude to God, for permitting them, 
amidst such lovely scenes, to enjoy liberty to worship him unmolested, 
in the following quaint, but beautiful stanzas. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 


“ Where the remote Bermudas ride, 
In th’ ocean’s bosom unespy’d ; 
From a small boat that row’d along, 
The list’ning winds receiv’d this song. 


‘ What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the wat’ry maze, 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where He the huge sea-monsters racks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs ; 
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He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storms, and prelates’ rage.* 
He gave us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels every thing; 
And sends the fowls to us in care, 
On daily visits through the air. 
He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet ; 
But apples plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
With cedars chosen by his hand, 
From Lebanon, He stores the land. 
And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name. 
Oh! let our voice his praise exalt, 
Till it arrive at heav’ns vault ; 
Which thence, perhaps, rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay.’ 

“ Thus sung they in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time.” 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Dean Berkeley published 
“A Proposal for the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign 
Plantations, and for converting the savage Americans to Christianity, 
by a College to be erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise called, the 
Isles of Bermuda,” and offered to resign his own opulent preferment, 
and to dedicate the remainder of his life to its superintendence. Three 
junior fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, were prepared to sacrifice 
their preferments also, and to accompany him to this settlement in the 
midst of the Atlantic Ocean, so that they might promote the cause of 
God amongst the youth of the American colonies. George I. laid his 
commands on Sir Robert Walpole, to introduce the scheme to Par- 
liament, and a royal charter for erecting a college by the name of 
St. Paul’s College, in Bermuda, was granted; and the dean sailed for 
Rhode Island to prosecute his benevolent object. After seven years’ 
delay, Sir Robert told Bishop Gibson, in reply to an application for 





* Some modern copies soften this by reading thus—“ Safe from the storm and 
billows’ rage.” 
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the money appropriated by Parliament, “If you put this question to 
me as minister, I must and can assure you, that the money shall most 
undoubtedly be paid as soon as it suits the public convenience ; but if 
you ask me as a friend whether Dean Berkeley should continue in 
America, expecting the payment of £10,000, I advise him by all 
means to return to Europe, and to give up his present expectations.” 
The dean thus expended seven years of the prime of his life, and a large 
proportion of his private fortune, in a benevolent enterprise, which 
the heartlessness of a worldly-wise statesman rendered abortive. 

The ardour of the amiable philosopher in his missionary project, 
may be inferred from the following verses, 


ON THE PROSPECT OF PLANTING ARTS AND LEARNING IN AMERICA. 


“The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


“In happy climes where from the genial sun, 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 
The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true. 


“In happy climes the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Where man shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 


“ There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


“Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heav’nly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


“ Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Here we might close our paper; but the Bermudas have been cele- 
brated by a living poet, in verses of graphic truth and surpassing 
beauty, though they have not, unhappily, that tone of moral senti- 
ment which characterises the verses of Marvell and Berkeley. 

In 1803, Mr. Thomas Moore, then a young man, visited the Ber- 
mudas, and he soon after published “‘ Odes and Epistles,” in which, 
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the late Capt. Basil Hall declared, were the most pleasing and exact 
description of Bermuda he knew. The Epistle to the Marchioness 
Dowager of Donegal, contains the most extended and picturesque 
account ; but as it only dwells on the loveliness of the scene, and has 
not a passing reference to anything but the beauty of nature, we must 
content ourselves by closing ‘“‘ The Songs of the Summer Isles,” with 
a part of his valedictory stanzas :— 


“ Farewell to Bermuda, and long may the bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle its valleys perfume ; 
May spring to eternity hallow the shade, 
Where Ariel has warbled, and Waller has strayed !” 
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No. IV. 


The Expediency of a Seminary in which only an English Theological 
Education should be given, or in addition such acquaintance with the 
Original Languages of Holy Scripture, as is attainable without pre- 
vious study of the Greek and Latin Classics. By the Rev. J. Frost. 


Tue Christian ministry is of Divine institution. Its great and 
leading design is to make known to every human being the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God ; to warn every man and teach every man 
in all wisdom, with a view to present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. Of a design so grand, merciful, and holy, it is all but unne- 
cessary to remark, that it is in every respect worthy of its Divine 
author. 

But independently of its leading design, the Christian ministry may 
be regarded as an unspeakable blessing to the world. Its existence 
and influence are necessary to the well-being of society, whether as 
composed of distinct and separate families, or of large and powerful 
communities. The advancement of civilisation, literature, and na- 
tional prosperity, depends in a great measure upon its increase and 
efficiency. 

The possession and enjoyment, however, in their full extent, of the 
benefits, both direct and indirect, which the Christian ministry is 
designed and calculated to impart, depend mainly, under God, upon 
the character and qualifications of those who engage in working it. 
Facts as they are presented to our notice upon the page of church 
history, and as they come under our own personal observation, prove 
undeniably the correctness of this assertion. Who are the men whose 
ministry in every age of the church has produced the deepest, the 
widest, and the most lasting impression upon the minds of their 
contemporaries? Such men, it will, for the most part, be found, 
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have not been scholars in the strict sense of the term, but men of 
profound and ardent piety, of acute and vigorous intellects, mighty 
in the Scriptures, well-informed on general subjects, men of fervid and 
affectionate spirit and utterance, of sound sense, practical men, that 
had understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.— 
1 Chron. xii. 32. 

To raise up and send forth into our country and into all the world 
a race of men such as these, is the design of our several collegiate 
institutions, and most evidently has it met with the approbation and 
blessing of the great Head of the church. Supported entirely by the 
voluntary contributions of the friends of evangelical religion, sacred 
learning, and scriptural church polity, our colleges and seminaries 
have supplied the churches of our own and of other lands with a 
succession of men, who, regarded as preachers, pastors, and mission- 
aries, will stand a comparison with any ministers in Christendom. 
Their praise is in all the churches, and their record is on high. 

But while we cannot but rejoice in the good which has been effected 
by our several collegiate institutions, we may be permitted to express 
our doubts whether they have done or are now doing all the good they 
are capable of accomplishing. We may be allowed to submit whether 
some important improvements ‘may not be made in the method of 
conducting them. 

To us, it has long appeared as a serious defect in our system of 
academical instruction, that it does not sufficiently take into account 
the difference of age, the early advantages or disadvantages, together 
with the diversities of taste and talent discoverable in those who enter 
our colleges, with a view to the ministry. Take, for example, the 
case of the mathematics. Of the value of this branch of learning 
to students in general we do not entertain a doubt. Its tendency to 
give steadiness and strength to the mental faculties, we readily admit. 
But we have yet to be convinced that proficiency in mathematical 
studies is an indispensable qualification for preaching the Gospel with 
intelligence and power. What is the evidence of facts? Look at Cam- 
bridge! The truth of the case is, many a young man whose heart is 
set upon the ministry is physically incapable of the degree of steady 
abstraction necessary to the successful study of the mathematics. Now 
the question is, shall a young man on this account be regarded as 
disqualified for the great work to which he is prepared to devote his 
labours and his life, and for which he may possess many of the most 
important qualifications ? Though incapable of mathematics, he may 
be able to study with the most complete success the oracles of God in 
their original languages, and under suitable training may become an 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures. 

With respect to the study of the Greek and Latin languages, the 
same remarks will in general be found to hold good. Many young 
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men who devote themselves to the ministry, do not possess aptitude to 
pursue to anything like a profitable extent the study of the ancient 
classics. With some of them the age at which the study of words 
is most easy and successful has passed away. They may “get up” a 
portion of a classic writer so as to maintain their standing in the class, 
but there is the entire absence of that enthusiasm which forms the 
distinguishing feature of the genuine classical student. The consequence 
is, when the college course is terminated, the classic page is closed, and 
the student directs his attention to more congenial studies, and for the 
successful cultivation of which he possesses a greater aptitude. 

If it be said, that the attention given by the student during his 
college course to mathematical and classical studies, proves beneficial 
to him in point of mental discipline, we reply by asking, may not 
such a result be secured by other and more likely means? Would 
not the thorough study of a few of the ablest treatises in our own 
language on the various subjects of morals and theology answer the 
same end? Would not the close and analytical study of such writers, 
for example, as Chillingworth, Butler, Howe, Edwards, Fuller, &c. 
prove to many of our young men more valuable, as a mental and moral 
training for the pulpit, than the imperfect and unsuccessful study of 
the mathematics and classics ? 

In making these remarks, it is the farthest from our intention to 
underrate the importance to our students in general of an extensive 
and liberal scholarship. As a denomination, we must have scholars ; 
men of profound, varied, and finished erudition; men of heavy armour, 
and thoroughly skilled in the use of it. The times we live in call 
loudly for such men. The champions of error are advancing through 
the land with the might of giants. Against no other religious de- 
nomination in the country is their hostility so deep and deadly as 
against ours. They behold our increasing union, our growing strength. 
They know our principles. They are fully aware that if ever these 
become the staple principles of this great nation, their days are 
numbered. Hence, in the great conflict between truth and error, 
which has already commenced, it powerfully behoves us to have men 
who, in every respect, are equal to the times. But in an army all are 
not called to occupy the same posts. There must be diversities of 
operations. To use the words of Cecil, ‘‘The armour of Saul is 
armour in the camp of the Israelites, or in the camp of the Philistines, 
but we want the sling and the stone ;’—-men who are prepared to go 
forth to battle in the name of the Lord of hosts, though they cannot go 
with helmets of brass upon their heads or armed with coats of mail. 

In pointing out the disadvantages which result from the uniform 
course of training generally adopted in our colleges, we are aware of 
the difficulties which must attend any considerable modification 
of that course. A prescribed and definite outline of study in each 
N. S. VOL. 1X. 4R 
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college seems to be essential to the comfort of its tutors, and to the 
gradual and finished training of its students. To introduce into a 
well-arranged course of instruction such modifications as may adapt 
it to the difference of age, talent, and attainment, observable in many 
who seek admission into our colleges, were greatly to perplex and 
embarrass its steady and successful operations. Indeed, we regard 
the thing as altogether impracticable. But might not all these incon- 
veniences be met by appropriating some one seminary for students, to 
whom a sound English and theological training might be obviously pre- 
Serable to a more learned education ; or to whom such a knowledge of 
the languages of sacred Scripture might also be imparted as is attain- 
able without previous classical studies ? 

Upon the well-understood principle of a division of labour, we 
regard such a seminary as highly desirable. 

By receiving upon its foundation those young men who, however 
pious and endowed with preaching abilities, are never likely to become 
scholars in the technical sense of the word, the older colleges would 
be in a condition to demand from every one who seeks the benefits of 
their course of instruction a much higher amount of preparation as the 
indispensable term of admission. They would also be in a condition 
to enlarge and extend their curriculum of study. On the other hand, 
a plain, useful, and intelligent ministry would be raised up, especially 
adapted to the smaller churches and congregations in our country. 

Upon the principle of economy, both of time and money, such an 
institution may be regarded as desirable. Upon the present system 
of academical instruction, it is certain that much time and money are 
expended in labours to teach some students what they never learn 
thoroughly, and what in a few years they all but entirely forget. Now 
much of this time and money would be saved, by laying down such 
a course of study in our own language as should embrace the elements 
of general knowledge, biblical and theological literature, and, where 
there are taste and talent for the acquisition, such a knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures in their original languages as is attainable without 
a previous knowledge of the classics. The outline of such a course 
may be somewhat like the following :— 

The grammatical study of our own language, together with those 
great principles of style laid down by the Archbishop of Dublin in his 
Treatise on Rhetoric. These principles to be illustrated by specimens 
taken from the great masters of style in the several periods of our 
national literature. 

Geography and general history. 

Elements of general science. 

Logic. 

Elements of mental and moral science. 

Biblical history and antiquities. 
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Elements of biblical criticism and interpretation. 

The study of our best commentaries on separate books of the sacred 
Scripture, or on the entire Bible. 

The evidences of revealed truth, with more especial reference to the 
line of opposition taken by infidels of the present times. 

Selections from the writings of the Reformers, Puritans, Non- 
conformists, Scottish and American divines. These to be thoroughly 
studied ; abstracts and abridgments of them to be made, and essays 
written on the different subjects treated of. 

Homiletics, to be illustrated by specimens taken from the best pub- 
blished sermons in the language. 

The principles of church polity as laid down and illustrated in the 
New Testament. 

Church history. 

As already stated, where there are evident taste and talent for the 
acquisition, the Hebrew Bible, the Greek version of the Seventy, and 
the New Testament. 

In addition to the above general outline, and with a view to improve 
the student’s taste, as well as a relaxation from severer studies, occa- 
sional lectures might be given on some of our best poets and writers 
in the department of the belles lettres. 

Such is the course of training we would lay down for the institution 
in question, and which, if steadily and vigorously carried out, would, 
we are decidedly of opinion, form an order of preachers whose ministry 
would prove mighty through God to the pulling down of strong-holds. 

In so important a light did the necessity for an institution of the 
kind we have been describing appear to the mind of the present Bishop 
of London, that, in his primary charge to the clergy of his diocese, 
delivered in the year 1830, he makes use of the following language :— 
‘‘Formy own part, I entertain a very strong opinion, as to the necessity 
of one or more theological seminaries, in which, besides going through 
a prescribed course of study for one or two years, the candidates for 
holy orders might be exercised in reading the Liturgy of our Church, 
and in the composition and delivery of sermons. The establishment 
of these need not interfere with the accustomed course of academical 
study.” —Charge, p. 34. 

The establishment of such an institution would no doubt require 
much consideration and forethought ; but of the practicability of such 
an undertaking we entertain no doubts whatever. Let the experiment 
be fairly made ; let a suitable locality be fixed upon ; the proper man 
or men to work it be chosen, men who will give their whole time, 
study, and souls to the work ; let a sufficient apparatus be found for 
them to work with; let the right sort of candidates for admission 
be taken up ; and we venture to predict that such an institution would 
prove a blessing of untold magnitude to the country. 
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Neither have we any reason to fear that such an institution would be 
the least in public esteem. Only let it send forth into the country a 
band of holy men, whose hearts God has touched; whose ministrations 
of the Gospel are characterised by intelligence, unction, and power ; 
whose tact and ability as pastors are felt and confided in by the 
churches ; and we are persuaded it will meet, not only with public 
esteem, but with liberal and continued public support. 

To conclude these imperfect hints on a subject of such confessed 
importance, whatever modifications we may see it desirable and prac- 
ticable to introduce into our system of academical instruction, we feel 
assured that this Conference is prepared fully to admit the truth and 
propriety of the following sentences, penned by the venerable writer 
of the Cardiphonia :—‘‘ None but He who made the world can make 
a minister of the Gospel. If a young man has capacity, culture and 
application may make him a scholar, a philosopher, or an orator ; but 
a true minister must have certain principles, motives, feelings, and 
aims, which no industry or endeavours of man can either acquire or 
communicate. They must be given from above, or they cannot 
be received.” 


A CATHOLIC EULOGIUM ON PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Tux Count de Montalembert is one of the most eloquent and able 
of the young noblemen of France. He has distinguished himself on 
several occasions in the Chamber of Peers, by his courage and rhetoric, 
his zeal and earnestness in defence of the Roman Catholic church. 
Speaking of himself, he says, “I am not a doctor, nor a minister of 
the church: I am only her soldier, faithful though unworthy.” 

In February, 1844, he addressed a letter from Funchal, island of 
Madeira, to a reverend member of the Cambridge Camden Society, ‘on 
the architectural, artistical, and archeological investigations of the 
Puseyites,” in which he shows, that ‘‘ one thing quite certain is, that 
individuals or churches cannot be both Catholic and Protestant: they 
must choose between one and the other.” This uncompromising son 
of the church, is not likely to look with a partial eye on Protestant 
missions. But the man is better than his creed, for whilst he says, 
“my faith ostices me to regard them (i. e. Methodist, Baptist, and 
Independent missionaries) as HeRETICS, as strangers to, Or REBELS 
AGAINST, THE TRUTH, yet it does not blind me to the immense service 
which they have rendered to humanity and to freedom.” 

But before we introduce the whole passage, we must inform our 
readers, that it forms part of a speech delivered by the Count, in the 
Chamber of Peers, on Monday, April 7th, in a debate on the French 
law of slavery. We transcribe it from The Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
July 9th. 
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“Tt must be maintained that in a social and moral view emancipation had been 
signally successful. 800,000 persons had passed from slavery to liberty without any 
disorder, with less disturbance than had been exhibited by any political revolution in 
Europe. Notwithstanding the natural inactivity of the negroes, they had voluntarily 
given to labour three-quarters of the time forced from them in slavery. There had 
been less crime among them than in the mother country. Three moral and social 
results of the highest importance has thus been obtained. First, the possibility of 
immediate emancipation without disorder had been ascertained. Secondly, the 
emancipated negroes, far from relapsing into barbarism, had shown themselves eager 
after the rights and pleasures of civilisation. Thirdly, this race, which it had been 
said could be governed only by the whip, had proved themselves docile and readily 
obedient to proper authorities. These results had been confirmed by the solemn 
testimony of Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel, whose language the Prince of Moskwa 
ought not to have forgotten. The Whig party in England united in the same 
testimony. It ought to be recollected, however, how these results had been obtained. 
It must be confessed,” said the Count, “and it ought to be loudly proclaimed, they 
sprang from the all-powerful and beneficent influence of the Protestant missionaries. 
It was this which rendered the enfranchised negro so docile, and (allow me the 
expression) so fit for society. The power of the planters had antecedently been 
threatened by the Protestant missionaries ; and when it fell, that of the missionaries 
supplied its place with great advantage in all respects. It was these missionaries, 
who have been the objects of so much persecution and so many denunciations, who 
had preserved so long the lives, the properties, and the safety of the planters. In the 
great insurrection of 1830, which immediately preceded and urged on emancipation, 
the Protestant missionaries did all they could to maintain the peace and to calm the 
free population; and Mr. Hill, who was at the head of the special magistracy in 
Jamaica, declared that the colony owed more to their influence than to force of arms. 
Subsequently to emancipation also, they prevented the violation of the laws, and 
maintained that wonderful order and tranquillity which have constantly prevailed in 
the English colonies since emancipation. I am perfectly impartial, gentlemen, on 
this point. You know that these missionaries are of all sorts, Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, &c., and my faith obliges me to regard them as heretics, as strangers 
to, or rebels against, the truth which I profess; but it does not make me blind to 
the immense service which they have rendered to humanity and to freedom. I feel 
pleasure, on the contrary, in declaring that the labours of the English missionaries 
in the West Indies constitute one of the noblest spectacles ever exhibited to mankind. 
The influence of these missionaries has been spoken of as a reproach to them. 
Gentlemen, what was the origin and the nature of that influence? They reigned 
over the negroes, it is said. I admit it readily : but by what better title is it possible 
to reign over men? Why, they found these poor blacks, men and women, naked, 
and taught them to clothe themselves ; they found them in brute-like concubinage, 
and united them in marriage; they found them in ignorance, and introduced them 
to knowledge ; they found them in barbarous superstitions, and threw on them the 
light of the Gospel: in a word, they found them in slavery, and conducted them to 
freedom. And after this they are reproached with the influence which they exercised ! 
It is the most legitimate and felicitous influence which can possibly be exercised by 
man over man. Yes! I do not hesitate to affirm it, the word of the missionary 
substituted for the whip of the slave-driver in the government of the black race, is 
the most delightful spectacle, the most blessed revolution, which the nineteenth 
century has yet presented to the world. My admiration of this spectacle is con- 
nected with a feeling of pain when I recollect that it has been effected under a flag 
not French, and by a clergy not Catholic.” 
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Tue night is come, like to the day ; 

Depart not thou, great God! away. 

Let not my sins, black as the night, 

Eclipse the lustre of thy light. 

Keep still my hor’zon ; for to me 

The Sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep : 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 


Whose eyes are open, while mine close. 


Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep an holy trance : 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought : 


POETRY. 


AN EVENING HYMN. 


BY DR. T. BROWN. 


And with as active vigour run 
My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death ; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die: 
And down as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee. 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake, or die. 
These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again : 
O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 




















CONTEMPT OF THE WORLD. 


“Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aulz culmine lubrico : 
Me dulcis saturet quies, 
Obscuro positus loco,” &c.—SENEcA. 


BY SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Ler him that will, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
As are his mountain wishes; as for me, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion be ; 
Give me some mean obscure recess, a sphere 
Out of the road of business, or the fear 

Of falling lower, where I sweetly may 
Myself, and dear retirement still enjoy. 

Let not my life, or name, be known unto 
The grandees of the times, toss’d to and fro 
By censure or applause ; but let my age 
Slide gently by, not overthwart the stage 
Of public int’rest ; unheard, unseen, 

And unconcern’d as if I ne’er had been. 
And thus while I shall pass my silent days 
In shady privacy, free from the noise 

And bustles of the world, then shall I 

A good old innocent plebeian die. 

Death is a mere surprise, a very snare 

To him that makes it his life’s greatest care 
To be a public pageant, known to all, 
But unacquainted with himself doth fall. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Doctrine of Original Sin; or, The Native State and Character 
of Man Unfolded. By George Payne, LL.D. 8vo. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 1845. 


Tus is the eleventh course of Lectures delivered at the Congre- 
gational Library, under the auspices of its Committee. The series, 
as was to be expected, has met with varied success; but, as a whole, 
its reception by the body for whose service it was intended has not 
been very flattering, nor indicative of its concern to foster and promote 
its own literature. Perhaps the respectable and rather expensive form 
in which the Lectures have been published, may be assigned as one 
reason for the limited circulation they have attained. The fashion, 
or the wise economy of cheapening literature, has certainly not been 
consulted by the Committee of the Congregational Lecture; and it 
may deserve consideration whether the respectability or dignity of the 
portly octavo shall not yield to the claims of cheapness and popularity. 
Obvious it is, that while these Lectures maintain their size and price, 
they are doomed to see many a series of vastly inferior treatises 
supersede them on the shelves of members of the denomination. 
Mere trash is bought by inquirers and novices simply because they 
are better judges of bulk, than of talent and learning. Certainly, 
if these Lectures had been found among the works of our old 
divines, they would have been republished in a form that would have 
secured for them a circulation incomparably beyond what they have yet 
obtained. And there can be little doubt, that when the copyright 
shall cease, they will find their way into much cheaper editions. It is 
to be hoped that the Committee will yet be encouraged by such an 
increasing demand for the whole series of volumes, as shall justify the 
effort to bring them out in a form and at a price adapted to place them 
among the cheap and popular theology of the age. 

The subject of Dr. Payne’s volume is of solemn and universal 
interest. The grave questions involved in it touch the moral charac- 
ter of the Deity and the destinies of the human race. The scope of 
the whole inquiry is strictly awful or even tremendous. The decisions 
men come to upon it will affect alike their views of the Christian dis- 
pensation and their own character. In an age when speculation is 
rife, and novelties are sought after, when our young divines are 
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proclaiming the public “need of a credible Christianity,” and effete 
theories are revived with all the airs of important discoveries, it is 
cheering to find that there are still men who are not afraid to give 
a reason of the hope and the fear that are in them ; and who are not 
unprepared for ‘‘these days, when,” as one of the new speculators 
phrases it, ‘the thoughts of many hearts must be revealed.” It were 
desirable, however, for all men first to consider whether their thoughts 
have not been revealed already, and then the cui bono when they are 
revealed. In many instances, especially in these days, the supposed 
revelations are found to be exploded heresies, theories that have been 
weighed and found wanting, and which no ingenuity of criticism can 
harmonise with the revelation of God. If, however, the old battles 
with error, with proud reason, and unhumbled and unsanctified 
learning, must be fought over again, in all its details, as seems not at 
all unlikely from the reappearance of leaders hoisting their different 
standards in opposite corners of the field, there can be no doubt that 
the friends of orthodox and evangelical truth will buckle on their 
armour, and come forth manfully to resist all assailants in the name of 
Him whose word shall stand for ever, and whose authority must 
“silence the doubts even of honest minds.” 

The question has been put no doubt by some honest mind—‘ What 
was the fall?” and it has been answered by a mind not less honest, 
and assuredly better qualified to answer the inquiry. We shall pro- 
ceed to give our readers an outline of this important work, which 
cannot fail to enhance the already high and extended reputation of its 
author. It will probably be more acceptable to our readers to lay 
before them a summary of the argument than a detail of the subjects 
and contents of each Lecture. This we shall endeavour to do by such 
a selection of extracts as will show, in Dr. Payne’s own words, the views 
which he entertains upon this fundamental and most momentous doc- 
trine of Divine revelation. 

After clearing his way in the first Lecture by exhibiting the distinc- 
tion. between the paternal and the federal relation of Adam to his 
descendants, and replying to objections, he comes in the second Lec- 
ture to those first principles on which the chief parts of his subsequent 
reasonings are founded. Dr. Payne’s opinion is, that over and above 
all the requisite endowments and blessings conferred upon Adam as 
himself a moral agent, and as the destined father of a numerous race, 
there were additional blessings granted of pure grace, the continuance 
of which, both to himself and his descendants, was suspended on his 
obedience to the single and simple command of abstaining from the 
forbidden tree. 

“T need not consume much time in an attempt to show that there are blessings of 


the kind to which I have now referred. Indeed I should not dwell a moment upon 
the point, were it not of the highest importance, in considering a subject of this 
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kind, to keep steadily in mind the distinction that exists between gifts, or rather 
debts, of equity and gifts of sovereignty. There are some things which are due from 
the Creator and Ruler, to the subjects of his government; there are others, again, 
which are not due to them. God does not owe existence to the creature. That, 
whenever enjoyed, is a sovereign good; and may consequently be resumed whenever 
he pleases. He does not owe reason to any mere creature; and, therefore, in the 
case of any human being, and without any fault on his (man’s) part, he (God) may 
touch the secret spring of thought, and reduce him to an idiot, or a madman. He 
does not owe, independently of promise or covenant engagement, continued life to 
the creature ; for that which was originally a sovereign good—which is indeed a 
loan rather than a gift—may be at any time taken away. He does not owe to the 
accountable creature a disposition to employ those powers which are essential to 
responsibility in the manner enjoined in the revealed directory of action; though he 
does owe to him the impartation and the sustentation of the powers themselves. 
Hence, a man who becomes an idiot, ceases to be an accountable being. In short, 
to no being but an accountable being does the Creator owe anything; and even to 
such a being, at his creation, I mean the Creator, irrespective of covenant engage- 
ments, owes nothing but the powers which are essential to accountability. 

“‘ Further, it is of some importance to remark, that what I have called chartered 
blessings, or sovereign gifts, may not only be resumed whenever the heavenly Donor 
pleases, but suspended, as to their permanent enjoyment, on any condition which, in 
his wisdom, he may see fit to appoint. This is not the case with the other class of 
blessings—those, i.e., which are due to the creature. Whatever God is bound to 
bestow, he must be bound to continue. Hence, irrational animals are not im- 
mortal, (or are generally supposed not to be so,) because life is not due to them. 
And hence again, in the case of a race of beings destined to render an account of 
their conduct, not only must reason be upheld, but, what is perhaps the same thing, 
its prospective enjoyment by the race must not be suspended on any condition to 
be performed by the head of the race. Reason is essential to accountability. Every 
accountable being must, therefore, possess it. He has a claim upon God for it,—a 
claim which, I would say with reverence, though with confidence, the Divine Being 
cannot fail to meet. His possession of it must not be endangered by suspending its 
continuance to him, and others, upon the performance of any condition, how easy 
soever it might be, by another—the father, we shall say, of the family. Nothing 
due to a creature must be left to come to him conditionally; for, in that case, it 
possibly might not reach him at all. A federal constitution, as it appears to me, in 
which one individual, as we say popularly, acts for others ; or, more properly speak- 
ing, in which the permanent enjoyment of good by a whole race, can only have 
place in reference to chartered blessings—blessings to which they have no claim. 
Eternal life, we may state, to illustrate this point, is not due, and cannot be due, to 
sinners ; and, therefore, their enjoyment of eternal life may be suspended upon the 
‘obedience even unto death’ of their federal head. But if eternal life were due to 
them, it could be suspended on no condition whatever. 

“One or two illustrations of the important sentiment that chartered blessings 
admit of such suspension, it may be proper to give before I proceed to the great 
subject of the lecture. I have used, in the proceeding sentence, the phraseology, 
‘ illustrations (not proofs) of the important sentiment,’ because I do not know that 
it admits of proof. No self-evident proposition can be proved, for that very reason. 
Now, if there be any proposition which deserves to be called self-evident, it is this— 
that the continuance, to a creature, of blessings not due to him, may be suspended 
on any condition, (to be performed as this by him, or by another for him,) which 
God may see fit to appoint. Considered merely as a creature, and not an account. 
N. 8. VOL. IX. 4s 
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able creature, God does not, as we have seen, owe the gift of reason to man; and, 
therefore, as it seems to me, the possession of reason by the race might have been 
suspended upon some act to be performed by the head of the race; and on Adam it 
might have been made to depend, whether we should be intelligent beings or 
irrational creatures. 

“ Again, God did not owe simple existence to the race ; and, therefore, the life of 
the entire family of man might have been made to depend on a condition to be per- 
formed by the head of the family—upon his abstinence, for instance, from the fruit 
of a certain tree. The determination of God might have been (I do not think it 
was) that, in case of his taking that fruit, he should have no family; that those 
countless myriads of human beings, who will ultimately stand before the great 
tribunal, should never appear on the stage of existence. 

“ Again, and finally. God does not owe rationality to the brute animal; and, 
therefore, he might have suspended—had it appeared wise to him to do so—the 
enjoyment of this high faculty by them, upon an act to be performed by the head of 
the human family ; so that, if Adam had not eaten the apple, the whole tribe of 
brute animals might have risen to the dignity of rational and accountable beings.” 
—pp. 50—54. 


From this point the author proceeds to show, that the blessings 
whose permanent continuance to the human race was suspended upon 
Adam’s obedience to the prescribed prohibition, were of this character ; 
and that the damage inflicted upon the race by Adam’s defection was 
the loss of these blessings and of these only,—blessings, let it be 
observed, not due to them, not essential to their accountability—but 
springing in the first instance entirely from the Divine sovereignty, 
and dependent for their perpetuity on the observance of such con- 
ditions as he might impose. He then appeals to the sacred record, 
and shows that, though the prohibition was accompanied only by a 
threatening in case of failure, it virtually and necessarily implied a 
promise of continued life upon obedience. This continuance of life 
in the body was the first part of the forfeiture incurred by the non- 
observance of the prohibition. Thus the author illustrates this 
point :— 

“ Whatever may have been the frame and texture of Adam’s body, it was not 
designed originally to die. Whether he should permanently live in this sense, either 
here or elsewhere ; i.e., whether his soul and his body should remain, though pos- 
sibly undergoing some change, in eternal union :—and whether the race should thus 
live, was suspended upon the conduct of Adam. He was put upon a trial, the con- 
sequences of which were to be far-reaching. If he should take the forbidden fruit, 
he and the race were to become mortal; they must certainly die; and die in the 
sense of the term. His own body, as the legal result of transgression, must return 
to the dust from which it was taken; though the time and the manner of its return 
were left to the decision of his injured and insulted Sovereign. The main truth 
taught by the words, ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,’ is certain 
legal liability to death. They do not necessarily imply, as at first sight they appear 
to do, the infliction of the sentence at the very moment of transgression; but instant 
and necessary exposure to its infliction. In this sense the words are used in other 


parts of the inspired volume. 
* * * * * * 
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“ The first blessing, then, whose enjoyment by the race was suspended upon the 
obedience of Adam, was immortal life in the body; the first loss sustained was the 
loss of this blessing. When our bodies die, and return to the dust, we suffer, in 
that sad calamity, one of the consequences of Adam’s sin; for death is to us the 
result and the punishment of his sin. It is an affecting exhibition and proof of the 
enormity of sin in general,—of the atrocity of that sin in particular! It says to us, 
‘If you thus die, on account of the sin of another, it becomes you to reflect upon the 
yet more fearful nature of that death, which, if disobedient and rebellious, you may 
ere long be called upon to suffer for your own.’ 

“In addition to this, there was a second blessing, the possession of which by the 
race was suspended upon the obedience of Adam, and the loss of which resulted to 
them from his disobedience ; viz., the permanent presence and influence of the Holy 
Spirit with and upon the race,—the source, and the exclusive source, of everything 
good and holy in the mind of man... . . My especial object now is, to show that 
the presence and influence of the Spirit,—though partly the ultimate cause of holy 
volitions and actions, in the case of our first parents, were, like immortal bodily life, 
to be placed in the class of sovereign blessings; of blessings to which Adam had no 
claim ; bestowed at first by God’s free hounty—continued, as long as they remained, 
as the result of his gracious promise held by charter, not by natural right,—a 
charter which secured them only so long as its prescribed conditions were fulfilled. 

* * * * * * 

“ Nothing that is, strictly speaking, due to the creature, can be withdrawn without 
a violation of equity ; for it is the very province of equity to give, and to perpetuate, 
to all what is their due. Nothing can be due to any creature but a responsible one ; 
and nothing can be due to him but that, whatever it may be, which is essential to 
accountability. Now, if the holy principle which we have attributed to the mind of 
Adam,—the spiritual life, as we have called it, resulting from the union of his soul 
to God,—were essential to accountability, i.e., were a part of the necessary endow- 
ments of human nature, and were not a separable quality, as logicians would call it, 
—a quality which the nature might possess or not, and yet be perfect; it is manifest, 
either that the principle has been sustained, i.e., that man is not by nature spirit- 
ually dead ; or if it has been permitted to sink, i.e., if man by nature és spiritually 
dead, that he must have lost, with this requisite element of accountability, account- 
ability itself. Nor this merely. It is further manifest, that a part of the necessary 
endowments of human nature having perished, the nature itself has perished ; and 
that conversion to God is the recommunication of the human nature to a being who 
had lost it; or that a man, if I may so speak, becomes a man only when he is made 
a new man in Christ Jesus. 

“ Adam possessed the holy principle of which we have spoken, but he did not 
possess it as a part of the necessary endowments of human nature. He held it as 
the gift of God’s free bounty. It was a separable quality; a quality which might 
be sustained or not, as it should seem meet to God; whose permanent possession, 
both by him and the race, might be suspended upon a condition, upon any condition 
which Divine wisdom should appoint. The only wise God determined to render it 
a conditional blessing. The Holy Spirit united himself to the soul of Adam ; but, 
whether he should remain a permanent guest there, and whether he should thus 
take up his abode in the minds of his descendants, was, for infinitely wise purposes, 
suspended upon the condition which has been more than once hinted at, and which 
remains to be more fully unfolded. Had there been no federal failure,—had the 
condition been fulfilled during the appointed time of trial, perhaps till the birth of 
his firstborn,—the Spirit of God would never have withdrawn himself, it is conceived, 
from the mind of Adam. 
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“The same Spirit would have united himself to the souls of the successive 
generations of men on the instant of their union with their respective bodies; and 
thus would it have been secured, that a holy seed should people the earth, in every 
period of its existence, till the day of the general conflagration.” —pp. 58—67. 


Dr. Payne then proceeds to examine the condition on the perform- 
ance of which the enjoyment of these invaluable blessings was sus- 
pended. This he very clearly shows to be the single restriction in 
reference to the forbidden tree—and this he considers the only com- 
mand on the observance of which the fate of Adam’s descendants was 
suspended. The failure of Adam in reference to any other of the Di- 
vine laws under which he was placed would, he thinks, have been limited 
in its consequences to Adam himself. His obedience or disobedience 
simply as a moral agent could not have affected his descendants ; but 
his obedience or disobedience as the federal head of his race—which 
was a relation limited to the solitary prohibition of the tree, was the 
hinging point, and the only one, on which rested the continuance or 
the forfeiture of the chartered blessings before described. The 
commission of any other act of disobedience would have incurred 
punishment to himself—but none to his descendants. Hence the loss, 
and the only loss, which Dr. Payne maintains has befallen the children 
of Adam by the fall of their first parent, consists in the withdrawment 
from them of the chartered blessings—but not of anything essential 
to their accountability. The distinction between the private or indi- 
vidual obligations of Adam to his Maker, and those obligations, or 
rather the single obligation which was laid upon him as the federal 
head of his race, is very strenuously maintained by Dr. Payne—and 
upon this distinction depends the whole of his reasoning against the 
transmission to the race of any positive depravity. The evil incurred, 
he argues, was the loss, and the mere loss of the chartered benefits. 
The justice of this loss he very ably and fully vindicates. The ana- 
logies from natural and physical facts, as well as from social regulations 
of men themselves, are powerfully and clearly stated. But it would 
not be possible within our limited space, to give the reader an adequate 
conception of the very acute and masterly reasoning with which the 
author supports this part of his argument. The following passage 
must pass as a specimen merely :— 

“Under human governments privileges are often held by charter—only held by 
charter; and held on other conditions than those which entitle the inhabitants at 
large to the general rights of citizenship. The violation of the condition of the 
charter would incur the loss of such privileges, but it would not expose the violaters 
to the penalty attached by law to the commission of any ordinary offence. Now 
the blessings which were to be enjoyed by us, if Adam had regarded the interdict, 
were blessings of this order, exalted privileges to be secured to us by federal 
obedience ; for though it is common to speak of the transaction recorded in Gen. ii. 
16, 17, as the covenant established by God with Adam; and though I have in the 
preceding lecture denominated it ‘the Adamic dispensation’—I believe the more 
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correct view to be taken of it is, that of a charter given by God to our first parent, 
confirming to himself, and his race, the permanent enjoyment of its invaluable 
privileges, on condition of abstinence from the forbidden gratification. As the 
beneficiary, or holder of this charter, i.e., in his federal or public capacity, no service 
was required of him, but that he should not touch the forbidden fruit. But as a 
man merely and not a beneficiary—a rational, and therefore a responsible being, he 
was bound to do the whole will of God; to obey the law written upon his heart, or 
made known by direct communications; to obey it cheerfully, perfectly, persever- 
ingly ; to obey it as long as life might be continued ;—he was bound to do this under 
the awful sanction of death, in the full sense of the term, or any even the slightest 
transgression. But as a beneficiary, or holder of the charter, life was to be enjoyed 
as long as the service prescribed by the charter, namely, abstinence from the for- 
bidden fruit, was rendered.”—pp. 70, 71. 


The effects of this disastrous failure of our federal head come next to 
be fully considered. The two points here brought under review are, 
first, the loss of invaluable blessings to the race, and the entailment of 
that ‘carnal mind” which is denominated by infallible authority, 
“enmity against God.” The first considers ‘‘the effects of the fall of 
Adam upon our relative state or condition:” and, secondly, “the 
effects of the fall upon the native character of man.” The withdraw- 
ment of the Holy Spirit’s influence is all that Dr. Payne will allow, 
under this branch of his subject, to have resulted to the race from the 
fall of Adam. This he considered was the benefit, the loss of which 
was threatened ; and this constituted the entire of the penal conse- 
quence brought upon us, which could in any way influence our cha- 
racter. He insists that it was strictly impossible for Jehovah to 
“deface the spiritual beauty with which he had himself adorned the 
soul of Adam ; but he could and did withdraw his Holy Spirit from 
him. He did this as a penal act,—as the execution of the threatening 
which had given to the charter the form of law ; as a public and strong 
expression of his displeasure against his unprovoked and wicked 
rebellion.” 

These views are very clearly stated, and many notions that have 
been maintained by other writers are contrasted with them, and their 
weak points detected. It is indeed impossible to peruse this portion 
of the argument without admitting the admirable ability with which it 
is treated. Yet there is one view which may be taken of Dr. Payne’s 
explanation to ourselves the most difficult to be solved. If we under- 
stand his theory, it is that all endowments essential to accountability, 
were, at his creation, in the possession of Adam ; and that ability to 
stand was as much Ais, as liability to fall, quite irrespective of the 
chartered benefits. His fall, in respect to those benefits, incurred the 
loss, and nothing but the loss, of those superadded blessings, to himself 
and all his posterity,—consequently they should be expected to appear 
through all their generations, simply denuded of the chartered benefits. 
And this, according to all the analogies he has pleaded, might be 
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expected to be the amount of the forfeiture. If so, every one of 
Adam’s race comes into existence just in the same personal moral 
state, as that in which Adam was created ; subject indeed to death and 
to the loss of the Holy Spirit’s influence, but not unendowed with all 
the natural powers, and in the same state, as was conceded to Adam 
at the moment of his creation. Here, then, as it appears to us, is a 
difficulty not solved by any explanation which we have noticed ; viz., 
the invariable positive sinfulness of all his posterity without a single 
exception ; which is a fact fully maintained by Dr. Payne. The simple 
loss of the chartered blessings seems to have implied and involved the 
loss of that personal moral power which would at least have left it 
open to them to keep as well as to break the Divine law. It would 
seem to us as if the loss of the chartered blessings spoken of by Dr. 
Payne were not the full amount of the effect upon the condition of the 
race produced by the fall—since not a single instance among all the 
millions of the race proves the fact that, independently of the chartered 
benefits, man could have maintained his personal standing,—indeed, 
we suspect that Dr. P. would admit, that as to the positive holiness, or 
perfect obedience of Adam, the Divine influence of the Spirit was 
necessary. Yet if that was something chartered, and not natural, not 
essential, the proof is not made out that the loss of this should incur 
to all his posterity a loss beyond the chartered benefits, even a universal 
loss of all inclination or moral power to keep the law of their nature. 
Dr. Payne will not allow of any positive notion of entailed depravity, 
and his reasoning upon this point is confessedly cogent. The difficulty 
then is to reconcile the privative idea, which he maintains, with the 
continued natural accountability of mankind, and their universal 
positive depravity. Dr. Payne frequently urges that no punishment, 
in the proper sense of that term, no personal legal guilt became at- 
tributable to the descendants by the lapse of their progenitor, though 
those privative consequences inevitably, universally followed, which 
necessitated depravity. The fact indeed cannot be doubted; the only 
question with us is, whether Dr. Payne’s theory of the chartered 
benefits is not too narrow a ground to support its admitted con- 
sequences. 

The subject is indeed a profound and awful one. The explanations to 
which we can attain in our present darkened state will perhaps never 
remove all our doubts, nor make plain the entire dispensations of the 
Almighty. No doubt, conscience makes us sensible of our account- 
ability, and the day of the Lord Jesus, will vindicate, even to human 
reason, the equity and mercy of the Divine conduct ; but till then the 
mystery will still hover over us, both as a punishment and as a test of 
our implicit faith in the revealed promise of forgiveness. 

We cannot conclude without most earnestly recommending the 
volume to the serious and careful perusal of our readers, and especially 
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of the rising ministry. The spirit in which the argument is conducted, 
as well as the acuteness which pervades every part of it, will commend 
the volume to the cordial approval of its readers. A place will unques- 
tionably be assigned to it among the very first productions of the age 
in the department of theological literature. 





1. Christian Devotedness : or, Memorials of Mrs. and Miss Palmer, of 
Newbury. By Henry March. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
pp. 121. 

2. Memoir of Mrs. Louisa Mundy, of the London Missionary Society’s 
Mission at Chinsurah, Bengal ; with Extracts from her Diary and 
Letters. By her Husband. London: Snow. pp. 294. 

3. Memoirs of Mrs. Gibson, late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, including 
Selections from her Correspondence. By Francis A. West. Second 
Edition. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. 318. 

4. Memoir of Mrs. Martha Innes, Edinburgh; with Extracts from her 
Diary and Letters. Compiled and edited by her Husband. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. 226. 


Ir has been well remarked, that ‘‘to treasure up memorials of the 
wise, the learned, and the good, is to fulfil an exalted duty to man- 
kind.” If this be true at all times, as to all well-executed memoirs, it 
applies with peculiar force in our own age to well-written female 
biography. At no previous period has so much been published in 
regard to woman—as to her education, her influence, and her position 
in society. We have been favoured with ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ;” ‘ The 
Women ;” “The Wives ;” and “The Daughters of England ;” and a 
long series of similar publications besides. In these works we have 
almost all we could wish on the theory of the subject. We are there- 
fore happy in introducing to our readers the interesting volumes 
named at the head of this article. These Memoirs detail the expe- 
rience and practice of intelligent piety, evincing, by a record of actual 
attainments, what woman may become under the sanctifying and 
elevating power of eminent godliness. 

These volumes furnish a variety, from which almost every taste may 
make its own selection. The first volume on the list contains the 
memoirs of a Christian lady and her daughter, who were indeed 
distinguished as patterns of devotedness, and were members of the 
Congregational church at Newbury, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
H. March. The second is a husband’s tribute of affection to the 
memory of Mrs. Mundy, a missionary’s wife, who made great pecuniary 
sacrifices to spend the remainder of her life in promoting the cause of 
Christ in India. The third is a memorial of an intelligent member of 
the Wesleyan society, who seems to have taken great pains in the cul- 
tivation of her mind, who saw much of life both at home and abroad, 
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and who, among her other virtues, was a model of female excellence 
in the management of her domestic affairs. The last is a record of 
a member of the Baptist persuasion—the wife of Mr. Innes, son of 
the late highly-respected Mr. Innes, minister of a Baptist church in 
Edinburgh, and author of some most valuable works. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs of Mrs. and Miss Palmer” was the first of these 
volumes that we read, and this circumstance occasioned its being 
placed the first in our list. It isa small book; but full of life and 
interest. It is divided into ten chapters, the titles of which we would 
insert had we room. This little volume ought to be found in every 
family, in every library, and in the hands of every Sabbath-school 
teacher. In an advertisement, it is stated that any profits which may 
arise from the sale of the work, ‘‘ will be faithfully appropriated to a 
fund now being raised for erecting a Sunday-school room in connexion 
with the Congregational chapel at Newbury.” 

The materials of which the volume is composed were partly sup- 
plied by Miss L. Palmer. In reference to these, we have the following 
remarks at page 5 :— 


“On receiving these documents, it was very gratifying to the writer, to find that 
they consisted, not of a dry skeleton of dates and hints, but of facts, clothed in a 
becoming array of appropriate diction; and of thoughts, instinct with feeling, and 
breathing devout, useful, and inciting suggestions. On observing this, he determined 
to turn it to the fullest account, by inserting at intervals in the narration, the chief 
part of these materials, without alteration. By so doing he is persuaded that he 
shall not only serve himself, by abridging his labour, but oblige the reader, by inter- 
spersing extracts which are both so interesting in themselves and so adapted to give 
an agreeable variety to the contents of this little volume. 

“Though it is intended in these memorials to depict the character of the daughter 
chiefly, since to her it was especially granted to live a life of activity and usefulness, 
but rarely witnessed even in these days of comparative stir and animation; yet as 
she was what she was, not ‘by the grace of God,’ simply considered, but by that 
grace giving effect to the wise plans, judicious counsels, and encouraging voice of 
her mother, it is thought by the writer to be peculiarly desirable that some account 
of the latter should precede the details that will be given of the former.” 


Throughout the whole course of his work, the author offers, as he 
proceeds, some valuable remarks on the various topics which engage 
his attention. As an instance, we take what we meet with at pages 
12, 13. Having stated that in her last illness, Mrs. Palmer “lamented 
to her dear child that she had not, while opportunity was afforded 
her, spoken more confidentially to her pastor of her history and ex- 
perience,” he throws out a few most pertinent and judicious observ- 
ations on this important point. We have casually heard that the 
subject of pastoral intercourse has of late seriously occupied the 
thoughts of Mr. James, of Birmingham. If the rumour be correct, 
we wish he could be induced to give to the public the results of his 
matured deliberations. On few topics could he more usefully employ 
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his pen; and we feel sure he would so treat the theme as to secure 
the attention of his ministerial brethren without exciting unreasonable 
expectations on the part of their people. 

Passing over a few pages, we come to one of those delightful scenes 
which are sometimes to be met with in circles which are formed to 
promote objects of Christian benevolence. Oh that such scenes were 
more frequent ! 


“ Never, while memory holds its seat, can the writer forget the profit and pleasure 
of those evenings which he occasionally spent at her house. We met at six : during 
tea, and for at least an hour after, the conversation was entirely occupied with 
matters having reference to the good of others. As the evening was previously fixed 
some days before, each one that composed the little company came prepared. Mrs. 
P., whose memory was remarkably strong, was ready with a store of useful sugges- 
tions, and her elder daughter was provided, usually, with a list of memoranda. The 
afflicted, commonly, were first thought of, ‘ especially those who were of the household 
of faith;’ then the cases of the more needy of the poor were gone into. Their 
knowledge of the characters, circumstances, wants, and trials of the poor, acquired 
by diligent investigation, was remarkably minute and accurate; and invaluable to 
the pastor in guiding him in his visits to that portion of the flock; and in advising 
with the deacons as to the just appropriation of the funds entrusted to their upright 
distribution. The Sabbath-school came in for a large share of the conversation, and 
whatever had heen thought of as likely to promote the efficiency of the teaching, the 
advancement of the taught, or the general prosperity of the school, was then freely 
uttered and canvassed. The missionary field of labour was not forgotten, and when 
the anniversary meetings drew near, they became a subject of lively interest. 

“On all these topics, it might be seen that the mind of Mrs. P. was fervently 
interested. Her remarks were the fruit of much thought, and distinguished by a 
happy union of wisdom and zeal; and it was continually evident from what she said, 
how solicitous she was, while denied the honour and blessedness of actual labour, to 
do what she could with her head and her heart, and her tongue and her purse, to 
supply the deficiencies of personal exertion. Thus her retirement was eminently 
sanctified, and being at leisure to reflect much and deeply on all the departments of 
Christian usefulness, it is much to be questioned whether she did not, by her influ- 
ence on others, more effectually aid the cause of Christ after she had ceased from 
active labours, than when, being more occupied in work, she had less opportunities 
for reflection.” —pp. 29, 30. 


As Mrs. Palmer was so eminently successful in the education of her 
daughters, we give one short extract bearing on this point :— 


“Mrs. P. was far from considering her daughters as ‘finished,’ when they had 
acquired some scraps of showy knowledge, and some skill in tinsel accomplishments; 
her aim was elevated far above such small matters; she regarded them as responsible 
and immortal beings, as having an important part to sustain, as members of human 
society, in this life, while they looked beyond it to a perfected state of existence. 
There was, therefore, set before them the great two-fold object, first, to seek after 
‘glory, honour, and immortality,’ and then, in the way to these, to serve their gene- 
ration according to the will of God, in the constant endeavour to instruct the ignorant, 
relieve the wretched, warn the vicious, comfort the penitent, and in every possible 
way, to lessen the sum of human error, guilt, and misery, as the instruments, and 
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after the example, of Him who came ‘to seek and to save that which was lost,’ and 
who ‘went about doing good.’ ”—pp. 51, 52. 


Among the various traits which marked the Christian character of 
Miss Palmer, she was pre-eminently distinguished as a teacher, and 
subsequently as the superintendent of a Sabbath-school. Her zeal for 
the children did not expire with the day of sacred rest; she watched 
over them during the week, visited them, and corresponded with them. 
One of her letters to a scholar we here insert, with the incident which 
the author has recorded concerning it :— 


«My dear Mary,—Though you are not in my class in the Sabbath-school, I feel 
disposed to write a few lines to you; and I do so with much affection, and with an 
earnest desire to promote your present, and your eternal welfare. You have, Mary, 
a precious, a never-dying soul; and it is to urge you to seek its salvation, now in the 
days of your youth, that I write to you, for ‘ now is the accepted time,—now is the 
day of salvation.’ The future you may never live to see, or if your life is spared, it 
is likely that your heart will grow harder and harder, ‘through the deceitfulness of 
sin.’ The object at which your teachers aim, is, the salvation of your soul; and we 
can never feel satisfied until we have reason to believe that you have given your 
heart to God. I was much encouraged, when visiting you in your illness, to observe 
that your spirit was tender, and you seemed to feel something of the value of your 
soul. I hope you still continue to feel it. God has in much mercy restored your 
health. Let not the world steal away the love of your heart, which ought to be 
given to God. I have tried the pleasures of the world, and believe me, Mary, when 
I tell you they can never give you any solid peace. I trust I have also tried the 
pleasures of religion, and I have found in it a ‘ peace that passeth all understanding.’ 
In yourself, you are a ruined sinner ; and Christ is the only refuge from ‘the wrath to 
come.’ Oh cast your guilty soul on him, encouraged by his gracious promise, 
‘Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out!’ He will forgive your sins 
and save your soul; and you will find his yoke easy, and his burden light; his ways 
are pleasantness, and his paths are peace. You will find him a faithful friend; he 
will be your guide through life, your support in death, and your portion for ever. It 
is my prayer that, like Mary of old, you may love to sit at the feet of Jesus and hear 
his words ; and, like her, choose ‘that good part which shall never be taken away’ 
from you. But, remember, she chose the ‘one thing needful.’ 

“T am, my dear Mary, your sincere friend, 
“E. S. PALMER. 


“ A circumstance respecting the original note, of which the following is a copy, 
seems sufficiently interesting to be recorded here. A pious friend, passing through 
the street, kicked something with his foot which he was induced to pick up, and 
having read, to put into his pocket. This friend, having but lately come to reside 
in the town, showed it to the pastor one day, when he happened to call, who 
instantly recognised the hand-writing. It was this very note; and he undertook 
to convey it back to the young person to whom it belonged. She was at that time 
on the brink of a temptation, into which she afterwards fell. But the note was 
retained, valued, and read in the hour of anguish. She has long given the most 
affecting evidences of true contrition ; and to this note she distinctly ascribes her con- 
version. We are admonished not to despise ‘small things.’ How little was it imagined 
by the friend who found it in the street, that on its recovery by him, was made to 
hinge the salvation of an immortal soul !”—pp. 84—86. 
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We have lingered so long over this little book, that we have neither 
time nor space to pay to the three other volumes the respectful 
attention we wish, and which we are sure they deserve. We must 
reluctantly content ourselves with a single extract from each of them. 
From the memoir of Mrs. Mundy we choose a sketch of her character, 
as drawn by the hand of a friend who knew her intimately :— 


“It is only those persons who have been privileged to enjoy her friendship, as I 
have been, that can know what she was as a missionary’s wife, and as a labourer in 
the Lord’s vineyard ; though I believe, not one amongst us fully understood this. 
I do not think that there was another female in India who wrestled with the Lord 
as she did for its benighted children, and for those who are ministering the word of 
truth amongst them. Although she is dead, yet the many prayers which she has 
laid up in store for you will continue to be answered as long as you need them; and 
so it will be, I am persuaded, with her schools; she has left them a rich legacy in 
safe keeping, and He who was her great treasurer, will, in due time, answer her 
prayers ; and as she said, when on the borders of eternity, ‘ He will provide.’ I was 
truly glad to hear that you intend to publish a memoir of her, for if ever any one 
deserved to be had in everlasting remembrance, I am sure that your honoured wife 
did.”—pp. 251, 252. 


From the memoir of Mrs. Gibson we select a passage bearing on 
that view in which Mr. West, the writer of her life, wishes her to be 
chiefly regarded—the domestic character of her religion. After urging 
some forcible remarks on education—family education, he says :— 


“ The writer here refers to this all-important subject, because he would seize every 
opportunity to urge it upon the attention of Christians; and because he is able to 
enforce and illustrate these observations by the opinions and example of one, who had 
considerable experience and large observation. To his mind, none of the excellences 
of Mrs. Gibson’s character are more important or useful than her regard to her 
family ; and all are welcome to pluck every leaf from her laurels, if they will only 
imitate her in this, THAT IN HER FAMILY SHE ACTED AS BECAME AN EXEMPLARY, 
INTELLIGENT, CHRISTIAN WOMAN. His fear is lest mothers should wilfully place 
that example above their imitation, by attributing that to her talents which was 
effected by principle and system. He fully knew her mind and habits upon these 
points, and knows that she was deeply convinced of her own imperfections and 
defects; but that she had an earnest desire to do right, and a humble wish to learn 
and to amend.”—>p. 311. 


From Mr. Innes’s memoir of his wife, we insert a letter to him from 
the amiable Mrs. Sigourney, whom we know to be a great favourite 
with most of our young’friends. The cast of Mrs. Innes’s mind may 
be inferred from the circumstance of her having been honoured with 
the friendship of such a correspondent. 


“ Hartford, April 23, 1844. 
“My dear Mr. Innes,—Your truly affecting letter of 25th January has but 
recently reached me, and I thank you for the kindness which, in the time of your 
great affliction, prompted you thus to remember and write to me. Is it possible that 
the lovely being so entwined with your affections, and who, forgetful of herself, so 
studied the happiness of all around, is no longer a habitant of this earth? Prepared, 
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indeed, she was, in heart and life, for that purer world, and better society, to which 
she has thus been early summoned. Yet I cannot realise that her race below has 
terminated, though she was fitted through a Redeemer’s righteousness to reach the 
goal, and enter into the rest of eternity. How forcibly have you described the 
closing scenes of her pilgrimage,—her trust in Him to whom she had committed her 
soul,—the hope, full of glory, that sustained her, and the sweetness of her parting 
words to the dear ones that surrounded her. Almost, I could hear the tones of your 
venerable father, and of the excellent Dr. B——, as in prayer they commended her 
spirit to its waiting Redeemer. What tender recollections cluster round her image, 
as I recall her Christian kindness, her sisterly sympathy, when, sick and a stranger, 
I was received under your roof! Sincerely do I share in your grief, my dear friend, 
and in that praise which we are bound to offer to Him who enabled her by his grace 
to glorify his name both in life and in death. How bitter must it be to mourn for 
the worldly-minded, the doer of evil works, the unreconciled to God! Of ‘this 
sorrow without hope’ you have no part. You deplore the loss of a sweet being gone 
to be numbered with the angels, who waits to welcome your arrival at the heavenly 
gates. And by the love which you bore each other, let me incite you to bear up 
with a strong and submissive heart, until you meet her, where there is no parting. 
May the God of all consolation be with you and bless you! I cannot tell you how 
much I sympathise with you, and with your excellent father. Remember me to him, 
with great respect and Christian affection. I hope his health and your own is good, at 
this fine vernal season,—when leaf and blossom, bursting forth from the bare brown 
barks of the long-naked trees, speak of the goodness of the Creator, and of our own 
typified resurrection. Believe me with the deepest sympathy and most sincere regard, 
ever your friend, 
“ Lypia H. Sigourney.” 


While reading these publications, we have been forcibly reminded of 
the opposite views entertained by different persons on a point on which 
we offer no decision of our own,—we mean the propriety of keeping a 
diary. Three of the biographers before us drew largely from the 
diaries kept by those of whom they wrote. This is particularly the 
case as to the memoirs of Mrs. Innes; while, as to Miss Palmer, it is 
said by her sister, ‘‘Of her private experience little was known to any 
save God and her own soul. Her natural reserve ever clung to her, 
and not a line has been found in the form of diary that can supply 
the void. For such documents she ever expressed a strong distaste, 
and thought that they tend to encourage a desire of display, or de- 
generate into mere formality.” 

In closing this article, we beg to apologise to the esteemed authors 
of these biographies, that they have not received earlier attention ; and 
to express our regret that, now we have noticed them, we are com- 
pelled to restrict ourselves to a space for the whole, which we should 
have been glad to have devoted to every one of them separately. A 
disproportionate place may seem to have been given to the first 
volume, which is ‘the smallest. The truth, however, is, that we find 
it extremely difficult to overtake the number and to do justice to the 
contents of the many works of this class that are continually issuing 
from the press. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors are looking with anxiety at the present position of the Society’s 
pecuniary affairs—nearly one-third of the business year has passed by, so that they 
have felt it a duty to make their friends acquainted with the amount of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Society, during at least the first quarter. 

From the Ist of May to the Ist of August, the receipts have been £864. 9s. 10d. 
During the same time the expenditure has been £1887. 18s. 4d. At Michaelmas, 
a sum quite as large as the last named will be required for tlfe salaries of the Agents, 
while there is little prospect at present of receiving one-third of the amount, unless 
special donations are obtained, as they were last year. Last year the donations 
received during the first quarter amounted to £512. 5s.; as yet they have only 
reached the sum of £35. 7s. 10d. Here, then, there is a deficiency of £500. This 
the Directors cannot contemplate without great fear ; for, though they know that the 
income of nearly all religious institutions is much less than the outlay during the 
first half of the year, still, in the present case, the anticipated deficiency is greater 
than it was last year by £800, thus rendering the relative position of the Society 
worse than it then was. 

The Directors may, therefore, be pardoned if they express their anxiety; and do 
so for the very purpose of calling forth the increasing zeal and liberal assistance of 
the friends of the Society. They would press upon them the duty of promptly 
aiding them, so as to prevent the least reference to the painful alternative of lessen- 
ing the number of stations. Among other plans for giving efficient assistance, the 
Directors would urge on their friends the importance of quickly filling up the list of 
thirty donations of £10 a-year for five years. Already nine or ten have enrolled 
their names. The other generous friend, who promised £50 if nineteen other per- 
sons would give the same, is anxiously waiting for a response to his liberal offer. 
The Directors are quite convinced, that without such extra efforts the income this 
year will be fearfully deficient, and will entirely prevent all new attempts. What 
can be said in this emergency? ‘It is expected of a steward that he be found 
faithful. The steward’s Master knows not only what he yives, but also what he 
withholds.” 

The Report just published is intended to promote the interests of the Society. 
But it can only do so by being read, and lent, considered and acted upon. The 
Directors most respectfully bespeak the serious attention of Christians to the 
numerous facts which the appendix contains. The document has been prepared at 
great expense of time and money. Not to read it, is unkind; to read it, and then 
to throw it aside as waste paper, is extravagance, when so many who have no way 
of obtaining a sight of it would gladly read it were it put into their hands. 

If any subscriber should be omitted in the distribution of the Reports, the Secre- 
taries will most gladly supply the omission if apprised of it. They will also be 
most happy to send by post to any one applying, a copy of the abstract of the 
Report, which contains a list of all the stations and other statistics. 

The Directors proceed to give some extracts from the latest journals of the 
Missionaries. 


Why Missionaries’ Statements are true. 


“The advice tendered to your Agents in the correspondence of the July Maga- 
zine, respecting the correctness of the statements made by them in their journals, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than seasonable, considering the times, and as such 
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will no doubt be appreciated. There is, however, one fact, apart from the integrity 
of their character as men of truth and of God, which, if kept in view by the Chris- 
tian public, would clear their statements from even the shadow of suspicion; viz., 
that the facts they furnish are not intended for foreign export, but for home ; that 
they are supplied with the understanding that, should the Directors deem it advis- 
able, they might appear in the light of open day; and written under a consciousness, 
that many of them will return to the very localities from whence they issued, and 
there be read by scores capable of testing their truth or falsehood. 

“TI am aware that many of the statements made by your Agents, respecting the 
moral degradation of the rural districts, may startle some persons; but did those 
persons see and hear what your Agents do, they would be convinced that the half 
had not been told. The station on which I labour, according to the estimation of 
some, is situated in one of the most privileged counties of England; yet such is the 
prevalence of all that is immoral and degrading, that were I to publish facts which 
I have in my possession, they would shock the sensibilities of humanity. 

“It is true, that since the introduction of the Gospel, by your Society, in 1841, the 
moral putrefaction has been counteracted, and several have been ‘ washed and sanc- 
tified, and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God;’ but 
such is the concentrated form which vice, unchecked for many years, has assumed, 
that the only bright ground of hope is in connexion with the rising generation, in 
labouring to preserve them from contamination, and in ‘bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord;’ and I am happy to state that this depart- 
ment of Christian effort contains the elements of hope. Despite of every counter- 
acting influence, the number of children is on the increase, their conduct orderly 
and attentive, and their knowledge of Scripture considerable. May the great Head 
of the church grant that the bud of promise may be matured to fruit, and that in 
this moral waste there shall yet be found ‘a seed to serve God, that shall be 
accounted to the Lord for a generation !’” 


Love to Ordinances.—Brutal Fight.— Wicked Father. 


“On the 6th of this month I preached at W——, and administered the Lord’s 
supper. It was encouraging to hear afterwards that impressions good and deep 
accompanied the services: may they prove abiding! My occasional service at that 
place was blessed, there is reason to hope, to the conversion of one person a little 
time ago. 

“11, At L——, when leaving, the language of the poor woman of the preaching 
cottage was very pleasant. ‘Oh, Sir,’ she said, ‘I am so glad for you to come, and 
it seems a long while before you will come again ;’ (that night fortnight.) 

“14, Preached to a club at O. , from Prov. xxii. 3, willing to be ‘instant in 
season and out of season,’ and as much as may be to ‘ become all things to all men,’ 
but not satisfied with the connexion thus seemingly subsisting between the chapel 
and the public-house. =" 

“17, Met with a poor man from a neighbouring village, from which I am effect- 
ually excluded by the power of theclergyman. I had repeatedly seen him at D-——, 
hearing the word with the most intense interest and attention. He wanted to tell 
me the trouble of his mind, and to ask my advice; said he is sometimes quite low 
and miserable, fearing he shall be lost, adding, ‘ and then it is for ever!’ Then he 
prays and keeps on, for he says, ‘I am obliged, and cannot help it.’ Of course, I 
endeavoured to reply to the poor man in a way suitable to his situation. 

“18. Was the fair-day at O. , with its usual amount of vanity and temptation. 
I had forewarned both the people and the Sunday-school children, and I believe not 
entirely in vain. One dear girl was invited by her sister to accompany her to the 
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fair, but declined. She intreated her, but in vain. She wept, but her tears pre- 
vailed not over the wise man’s admonition, ‘If sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.’ 

“22. At D——, called round at the cottages with tracts as usual, and at one of them 
learned that a poor youth very ill at my last visit was now dead and buried. I made 
some solemn remarks, hoping to impress some of the family, and draw them to the 
preaching-house, but without success; they dare not attend. A while ago, some of 
their children came a time or two and received a few books, tracts, &c. These how- 
ever were burned, and the children forbidden ever to come again. Poor people, what 
can be done for them? 

“T learned also, that on the preceding day a cricket match between three neigh- 
bouring villages came off at D , and, as is often the case, ended in a brutal fight. 
A quarrel arose between two young men; one of them left the ground and was pro- 
ceeding homeward, but his father followed him and brought him back again to fight. 
He (the son) was barbarously beaten, and in consequence now lies at the point of 
death—while the father will, on the approaching Sabbath, stand up in the church to 
conduct the devotions of the people, he being the parish clerk!!!” 





Great Encouragement—Moral Changes. 


“We are going on delightfully at L——. At no time since the chapel was built, 
were appearances so encouraging as at present. We want a larger place, and are 
waiting the Lord’s time to get one; and as the hearts of all men are in his hands, 
we are sanguine that the time is not far distant when our hopes shall be realised. 
On Sabbath-days we are overflowing, and on week evenings the chapel is two-thirds 
full. The church is united and active, so that no means are left untried to bring 
sinners under the sound of the Gospel. 

“AtH death has made 4 sad chasm. The Lord has removed one of the best 
of men, at whose house, for the last three years, we have been it the habit of wor- 
shipping. He died in peace, rejoicing in hope. Your agent was the honoured 
instrument of bringing him to the saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
so that through eternity this good man will have reason to praise God for a Home 
Missionary Society. When I first entered this village there was not a Bible in it ; 
now the inhabitants of every cottage have either the Old or New Testament, and ten 
or twelve know and love the truth. 

“At A the attendance has wonderfully increased; in place of ten or twelve, 
we have seventy or eighty. My next journal will detail some interesting facts in 
reference to this place. The Lord is evidently working in the hearts of some, glory 
unto his name! C—— I visit occasionally; M 7. ,H , and T—— the 
same; and as brother O. goes occasionally also, I leave him to state how matters 
stand with them.” 




















Happy Christian—Interesting Dialogue. 


“ Any one truly anxious to witness the sustaining and consoling influence of the 
Gospel, may have their wishes gratified by visiting the humble dwellings of the pious 
poor. It is there, beneath the thatched roof, and in a manner excluded from the 
engrossing cares of time, dwells that which princes cannot purchase—peace—‘ a 
peace that passeth all understanding.’ There, surrounded by walls built of mud, 
reside those honoured persons, who, not having or desiring to be fed with the husks 
of this world, feast on the hidden manna that cometh down from heaven. Such an 
one is S—— M-—. § is an aged widow, residing alone in a small cottage 





at S——. Ona visit I paid to her little dwelling, some time since, I was highly 
gratified to find how much she enjoyed of the presence of her Lord, and how bright 
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were her prospects of her future inheritance. On approaching the cottage the door 
was opened by S——, who said with a smile, ‘Oh! Sir, I be so glad to see ye to-day. 
I want to tell ye o’ the goodness of my Lord.’ S—— here made herself busy in 
placing me a stool, two of which, a table, and chair, with an old oaken chest, which 
stood in one corner of the room, appeared to comprise the chief articles of her house- 
hold furniture. Finding the current of air which made its way through the small 
apertures in the crazy casement, too strong, I drew nearer the hearth, on which a 
small fire was burning briskly, owing to the addition of a small piece of furze to the 
expiring embers. 

“Well, S——,’ said I, ‘ you told me the Lord was good to you; have you received 
any fresh temporal mercies ?’ 

“ S—‘No, Sir; for the matter o’ that I rub on very quietly with my eighteenpence 
a-week, and the few odds and ends I meet with besides.’ 

“ Myself—‘ Is that your weekly income ?’ 

“« S.—‘ Besides the eighteenpence, I have bread, and sometimes Mrs. W—— gives 
me her tea-leaves ; then I have a bit o’ tea, and if I ha’nt that, I scrape the loaf-crust 
and so make it up that way. So that after all is said and done, I rub along very 
well. J don’t want to talk about that now. My Saviour is more and more precious 
to me. I do long to be with him so.’ 

“ M.— But after all, S , if you should be deceiving yourself with false hopes !’ 

“S— That question, Sir, I often put to myself. But then I think, can He who 
has been so good to me, leave me to perish at last? I put on my spectacles some- 
times when I feel like that, and read that nice twenty-third psalm, and afterwards 
sing in Dr. Watts, 





“ The Lord my shepherd is, 

I shall be well supplied ; 
Since he is mine, and J am his, 
What can I want beside ?”’ 


“ M.— What reason have you, S ——, for thinking that God is your God, and that 
you are his?’ 

“ S.—‘I trust in my blessed Saviour. He died for sinners like me. I didn’t love 
or care about him once; but, oh! precious Jesus, I love him now. I want to be like 
him now. I want to be with him now. Oh! yes, Sir, I can say, ‘ Now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.’ I want to get along with him. 
My poor dear husband is there. I have nothing here to care about. There, there’s 
a beautiful hymn (pointing to the seventy-fifth, second book, Watts.) Look, Sir, at 
that verse, ‘ Haste, my beloved, fetch my soul,’ &c.’ 

“ M.—‘ But it is wrong, I think, S , to be impatient. We are to wait for the 
coming of our Lord, and try to be useful while we live.’ 

“ §.—‘I think I can say, Sir, ‘ All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come;’ but then you know we like to be with them we love. The very 
thought of being with my Jesus makes me so happy! I don’t know how to tell you; 
I feel so happy! Precious Jesus!’ 

“ After praying with her I left her unspeakably happy. Is not this one of those 
who abide under the shadow of the Almighty? In this case is there not a living 
comment upon the apostle’s words, ‘Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom, also, we have access by 
faith unto this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God?” 
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IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


In the county of Antrim, a few miles from the town of Carrickfergus, is the village 
or hamlet of Strade. It is a mountainous district, wild in the extreme, and has 
probably never been subjected to the operations of the agriculturist. Implements of 
war, such as must have been used at a very remote period, are not unfrequently 
found in the uncultivated region that stretches itself for miles in almost every direc- 
tion around. In this point is situated the meeting-house or chapel in which the 
Society’s devoted agent, the Rev. James Bain, officiates. On the Sabbath his con- 
gregation may be seen wending their way over the mountains by paths which would 
be unperceived by less practised eyes. The chapel is usually crowded with attentive 
hearers, who listen to the word of life with the deepest seriousness. Bible classes 
are conducted by the devoted pastor. A large Sabbath-school regularly assembles. 
Bibles are distributed and tracts are circulated to a considerable extent. Everything 
wears the most healthful and gratifying aspect. The following interesting narrative 
is contained in the last quarterly journal which the Committee have received from 
their respected brother, and which they have no doubt will be perused with pleasure 
by all who feel interested in the “ short and simple annals of the poor.” 

“The subject of the following narrative began, with her parents and family, to 
attend my ministry shortly after my settlement in this neighbourhood, at which time 
there was little in her manner to distinguish her from the other members of her 
family. She became one of my Bible-class soon after it was commenced, and it was 
here I first became interested in this young Christian. Her humble deportment, her 
desire to obtain a knowledge of her Bible, and her regular attention to the duties of 
the class, attracted my attention, and led me to form a favourable view of her future 
usefulness, under the blessing of the Lord, in her sphere. Her continuance at the 
class strengthened those views, for it was now evident that she was drinking deeply 
at the fountain of Divine truth; her Bible was her constant companion. In this way 
she continued for nearly three years of exemplary attendance, although she had 
nearly four miles to travel to the meeting-house, and a good part of that over the 
hills, with no beaten path. After being a member of the class during that period, 
she was under the necessity of attending public worship in the neighbourhood, and 
about the same time she became a teacher in a Sabbath-school formed in connexion 
with them. In this situation she won the esteem of all who knew her. While here 
a circumstance took place which deepened her religious impressions, and manifested 
the wonderful providence of God in her salvation. The way to the works from her own 
home lay for neafly two miles through the fields, and, ere reaching them, it was neces- 
sary to cross a small mountain river, subject to sudden and extensive swelling, during 
which it is very dangerous to cross on the small bridge erected for that purpose. 
Beneath this little wooden bridge, about fifty feet down the river, an embankment 
has been built, in order to raise up the water to the level requisite for the works, 
and down which the superfluous water falls a height of nearly twenty feet, and during 
the time of a flood rolls in from down the channel. One cold morning in the month 
of January Jean and her companions came to the bridge, on their way to the works. 
The water had altogether risen to a foot over the footway, and seemed every moment 
ready to tear it from its place on the banks, and carry it down the floods. Anxious 
to get to their work, and forgetful of present danger, one of them proceeded to help 
the others, and thus, by holding each other’s hand, they had all crossed but three, 
including Jean, and already had they taken each other’s hand, and the hand of their 
heroic conductress been taken by the one nearest to her, when the increasing flood 
swept the frail footway before it, and thus precipitated them into the midst of the 
impetuous torrent. It was dark, and in a moment, ere relief could be obtained, two 
were thrown by the violence of the flood on the other side, and caught by their 
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companions. Jean was swept down the stream, and carried over the waterfall, and 
after being several times caught and lost, was at last rescued from her perilous 
situation by a man at the risk of his life; while the noble girl who had conducted so 
many of her companions in safety over the flood, sunk herself into a watery grave. 
I saw Jean soon after she was found; she was weak, had several bruises about her 
head, but felt thankful for her safety, yet deeply grieved for the loss of her companion, 
a feeling in which all participated. Her mind was calm, and she spoke of her 
deliverance with such thankfulness and scriptural knowledge, that all around were no 
less surprised than edified. Towards evening the body of the drowned female was 
found. This was, indeed, a heart-rending scene. From this time Jean was deeply 
impressed with the realities of religion, and seemed now to seek an individual 
interest in the blood of the Saviour. Diligent in the path of virtue, she now became 
doubly so; all things with her seemed to bear the impress of eternity. She now 
seemed to set her heart on the things above, and felt no pleasure but that which she 
obtained from her Bible and in fellowship with saints. In her intercourse with her 
companions religion was her only theme, and the spirit and manner in which it was 
recommended embalmed her conversation in their hearts. Her sayings and her doings 
are the subject of conversation by many even now; thus, though dead, she yet 
speaketh. Soon after the circumstance referred to, she sought admission to the 
fellowship of the church, testifying the goodness of God in saving her from death 
temporal, by his kind providence, and death spiritual, by giving her peace through 
the peace-speaking blood of Jesus. It was. not long after Jean had thus by a kind 
Providence been rescued from death, when it became evident that the same kind and 
mysterious Providence was about to remove her from this state of probation to that 
better world of peace and joy, by the slow but certain inroads of consumption. 
Indeed, it was but too plain that her delicate frame had never recovered the shock of 
that melancholy morning. This she felt herself. But while feeling this, she was 
the more anxious in preparing for the change. Often have I met her at preaching 
when the weather has detained others far more strong at home; and when speaking 
to her of the difficulty and danger to her of coming, her answer would be, ‘ Yes, Sir, 
that is all true; but when I think of what my Redeemer has done for me, it warms 
my heart, and helps me over the hills. My life, Sir, will soon be spent, and when I 
am not able to come it will not grieve me to think that I could ever have come and 
did not.’ 

“The time came, however, to which we had looked forward with anxiety and 
sorrow—that time that was to preclude her attendance at the house of God. The 
last day she trod the threshold of the sanctuary, I shall not soon forget. I preached 
from the words, ‘ Blessed are they which are called unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb,’ and administered the ordinance of the’ supper. It was a season ‘of holy 
participation. The Lord was with us, and blessed all hearts. That being done, one 
of our friends gave out a hymn, and we united in prayer; after which Jean lingered 
until she had bidden a farewell to every member. Every cheek was wet with tears, 
sorrowing that we should never perhaps again meet her in the house of God. I 
thought to be able to support my feelings at the moment of parting. I could not; 
we wept together ; Jean wept too. 

“ Tt was not long after this when the progress of her malady became more speedy, 
and told us that her end was approaching. Yet her mind was prepared for the 
change; her hopes were fixed, trusting in the Lord. In this period of her affliction 
she thought, to use her own words, ‘God commanded her to speak for him,’ and 
throwing aside that diffidence which had formerly prevented her from many good 
words, she spoke to one and all of seeking the Lord with such earnestness, that her 
words were like nails fastened in a sure place. God has blessed her instructions to 
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many. Her aged mother and her sister were the subjects of her intense solicitude: 
Often has she spent a great part of the night in trying to lead them to Christ ; nor 
have her prayers and her instructions been in vain. 

“ Seeing her end was near, I visited her the more frequently, and it was delightful 
to witness the increasing light that was breaking in upon her mind; every visit 
showed that she was growing in the love and knowledge of Christ. Requesting her 
one day, in the presence of her mother, to tell me the grounds of her hope, she 
looked at me for a time, and then said, ‘ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness,’ &c., 
after which I said no more, but commended her to God in prayer. 

“ One Sabbath morning her sister called on me before the service, and said Jean 
was anxious to see me after preaching. After service I hastened to her. On enter- 
ing her room I saw her sitting up in the bed, supported by the arm of her mother. 
She turned her head to see me, and faintly said, ‘Oh! Sir, I am glad you came. 
My battle is nearly over; but Jesus is with me, thanks to his holy name!’ At her 
desire I united with her in prayer; and a few minutes after she said faintly, ‘ Jesus 
is mine,’ and again, ‘ Into thy hands, Lord Jesus, [ commend my spirit,’ and breathed 
her last in the arms of her mother. Not a voice at this moment broke the death- 
like stillness of the room. We all looked at the body of Jean, but her happy spirit 
had fled beyond the reach of earthly woe. At last her mother, whose heart was too 
full to weep, said, ‘ And this is death!’ I followed her to the grave, and read that 
her years were nineteen! I spoke to those around that open grave of the blessed- 
ness of serving the Lord when young, and on the succeeding Sabbath preached to a 
large audience on the necessity of seeking the Lord in youth; and I trust the word 
spoken was blessed.” 

From this narrative the friends of the Society will perceive that the labours of their 
agents are not in vain, but are blessed by Him who has graciously promised to be 
with his people wherever they are convened for the purposes of Divine worship. 
Other instances of a similar nature might be recorded. But though they never meet 
the public eye, they are regarded with complacency by Him whose grace is equally 
conspicuous in the conversion of the sinner in the secluded village or the populous 


city. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Or the various movements of this Society none have been more important than 
the mission of Dr. Ross to Sydney. It has been from the first greatly prospered and 
successful. Each successive anniversary of our beloved brother’s arrival in that 
remote city has been commemorated by suitable public proceedings. The following 
letter details the services of the fifth of these interesting occasions, and will prove at 
once encouraging to the friends of the Society, and interesting to the many personal 
friends of our honoured brother. 


' “ Sydney, February 26th, 1845. 

“ My dear Brother,—The annual meeting for the celebration of my arrival in this 
colony having been held last evening, I take the earliest opportunity of apprising you 
of our proceedings, and at the same time of most cordially thanking you for your 
interesting, encouraging, and affectionate letter of the 16th of August, received a few 
weeks before. Our meeting was, I think, the largest that has ever assembled on a 
Similar occasion. It was distinguished by the cheerful and kindly feelings that 
prevailed, and the spirit of thankfulness, zeal, and hope which it exhibited. We had 
present with us Mr. Mansfield, as usual, two Wesleyan ministers, and Mr. Quaife, 
each of whom gave utterance to the most Christian and affectionate sentiments. We 
were also honoured with the company of the mayor of the city, and some of the 
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members of his family. Mr. Saunders would have been present but for an unavoid- 
able engagement made in ignorance that the meeting was to take place. The topics 
dwelt upon by the visitors were, the importance of union, the expression of kind 
feeling towards myself, and hearty good wishes for the prosperity of my church, and 
the cause of Christ in general. The topics touched upon by me were the unbroken 
peace and harmony that had existed during the last five years, peace among ourselves, 
and peace with other bodies of Christians, with whom we have ever endeavoured 
to cultivate good fellowship, and with whom we have always been ready to co-operate 
in works of faith and labours of love; the encouraging attendance upon the public 
services of the sanctuary; and the extraordinary pecuniary efforts of the people for 
the erection of the new chapel, (we intend to call the building, ‘The Congre- 
gational Church,’) whilst bearing the ordinary expenses of the church, and contri- 
buting to a variety of useful institutions, and all this during times of unexampled 
loss and depression. A grateful feeling seemed to pervade all hearts, while we were 
not without a sense of imperfection and deficiency, humbling us to the dust, but at 
the same time encouraged to go on, deriving confidence from the past, trusting to 
the grace and the promises of God for the future, and relying for the acceptance of 
all we do on the merits of that great Sacrifice which is all our hope. 

“ Since I last wrote to you the building of the new chapel has been going on, and 
its walls are nearly up. My people are paying in monthly contributions towards its 
erection—last month no less a sum than £100. Of course we do not expect this 
rate to be continued. On new year’s day the young men of my Bible-class invited 
the congregation to take tea with them, and to witness their presentation to me of 
a new year’s gift. The whole affair was got up without my previous knowledge. 
A very large party assembled, and to my surprise, along with a very excellent written 
address, they presented me with a valuable and handsome gold watch, having a 
suitable inscription engraved upon it. The address has since been printed, and I 
enclose a copy. At the same meeting one of our friends proposed to the members 
of my female Bible-class, that they also should do something, and suggested their 
collecting money to purchase an organ for the new chapel. A very handsome one 
had been offered to be built in the colony for £200, and he thought that if twenty 
of them would engage to collect the amount in shillings, they might easily accom- 
plish it. The suggestion was immediately taken up, and at the first monthly meet- 
ing thereafter the young ladies paid in £23. 14s. as the result of their first month’s 
efforts. 

“Mr. Quaife is going on well at Paramatta. He is indefatigable in his labours, 
although his means of support are very scanty. He subsists on a mere pittance. 
A few of my friends are so highly pleased with his talents and character, that, not- 
withstanding they have so much to do at home, they have agreed to subscribe among 
them £5 a-quarter towards his support. He certainly is a man of very considerable 
acquirements, and of devoted and active piety. I am not ashamed to own him as a 
brother minister. I am glad to have such a neighbour. He is evidently making an 
impression. Dr. Lang invited him to supply his pulpit last Sabbath. His friends 
in Paramatta, although few, and most of them poor, are exerting themselves to get 
a weather-boarded chapel put up for him. It will cost about £100. I do sincerely 
hope that your Committee will be able to comply with the request contained in my 
letter of the 5th of October last, and to allow him £40 or £50 for a year or two. 

“Receive the assurance of the sincere affection with which I continue to be, my 
dear Sir, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 
“ Ropert Ross. 

“To the Rev. A. Wells.” , 
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Tue ConGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND Wa.es.— The following 
arrangements for proceedings connected with the Seventh Autumnal Meeting of 
the Congregational Union have been made by the Committee of the Union, and the 
brethren at Manchester conjointly :— 

1. The Meetings to be held at Manchester, commencing on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 13th, and closing on that of Thursday, the 16th of October. 

2. All brethren intending to be present on the occasion are particularly requested 
to announce their design by letters addressed to “ Joseph Grave, Esq., solicitor, 
1, Bond-street, Manchester,” on or before Saturday, the 4th of October, in order to 
facilitate arrangements for their accommodation. The Committee managing this 
department cannot hold itself responsible for the reception of any gentleman not 
giving the notice thus requested. 

3. On Monday evening, the 13th of October, the proceedings will be opened with 
a public prayer-meeting, to be held in Moseley-street Chapel, the Rev. Dr. Halley’s 
commencing at seven o’clock. 

4. Morning meetings of delegates and visitors will be held in the Roby School- 
room, Grosvenor-street Chapel, the Rev. Richard Fletcher’s, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, the 14th, 15th, and 16th of October, to commence precisely at 
half-past nine, and to close with the same punctuality at half-past two o’clock on 
each day. Chair to be occupied by the Rev. John Burnet, of Camberwell. 

5. Tuesday evening, a public meeting to promote education, popular, ministerial, 
and lay-collegiate, will be held in Chapel-street Chapel, Salford, the Rev. Dr. 
Massie’s. Wednesday evening, a public meeting in aid of British Missions will take 
place in Grosvenor-street Chapel. And on Thursday evening a public meeting, to 
set forth and support the principles and operations of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, in Moseley-street Chapel, will close the proceedings. At each 
of these three evening meetings the chair will be taken precisely at half-past six 
o’clock, and it is intended that, at the latest, these services shall close by half-past 
nine. 

6. Collections in aid of British Missions will be made in the several chapels in 
Manchester and Salford, on the Lord’s-day following the meetings now announced, 
namely, the 19th of October. 


Soutn Devon ConGReGATIONAL Union.—The annual meetings of this 
Association were recently held at the Rev. T. Stenner’s Chapel, Dartmouth, and 
were of a highly interesting character. On Tuesday evening, July 8th, the Rev. W. 
Spencer preached on “ Family Religion.” On Wednesday evening, July 9th, a public 
Home Missionary Meeting was held, when one of the secretaries, the Rev. W. 
Tarbotton of Totness, presented the annual address, and several ministers advocated 
the claims of “ Home Evangelisation.” On Thursday morning, the Rev. E. Jones, of 
Plymouth, preached. On the evening of the same day, a public devotional meeting 
was convened. At ten o’clock on the forenoon of Wednesday and of Thursday, the 
ministers and delegates met to transact the business of the Union. In future the 
annual meetings are to be held in the spring, and the district meetings in the 
autumn of the year. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE OLD CoLteGe, Homerton. — The annual meeting 
of the subscribers to this institution was held at the college on Thursday, 
the 26th of June last, when the report for the past year was read and the busi- 
ness of the society transacted. Two able essays were then read by two of the 
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students, the senior students were examined in divinity and its allied subjects, and 
the meeting was concluded by a solemn and affectionate address to the students by 
the Rev. Dr. Redford, of Worcester, who presided on the occasion. The gentlemen 
present expressed great satisfaction with the condition of the college, which is such 
as calls for the gratitude of all its friends. The attainments of the students had 
been also previously tested by the close examinations of three days, carried on chiefly 
by writing, which had been conducted by the Rev. Dr. Redford, the Rev. Robert 
Redpath, M.A., and the Rev. Dr. Alliott. The following are a few sentences from 
their written reports :—Divinity and allied subjects. “ It is with high satisfaction, that 
the examiner offers his testimony to the constituents of the college, upon the 
general character of the students. Their proficiency is such as to afford promise 
of future usefulness, and even eminence in the ministry of the word. Most of 
the questions were answered fully and with great ability. Among a number of 
students, considerable variety, both of natural talent and of attainments, is to be 
expected. But, among the race of students at present in Homerton College, the 
examiner is delighted to observe signs of ability, application, and proficiency, which 
justly merit the warmest commendations he can bestow.”—(Dr. Redford.) Classical 
Literature, Hebrew, and German. “1 have much pleasure in stating to the Committee 
my firm belief, that the classical education in Homerton is, this session, in a more 
efficient state than I have ever seen it; and that, both in the intellectual character of 
the students, in the attention and steady application which they appear to exhibit, 
and in the zeal and great success which distinguish the labours of their excellent 
tutor, there are solid grounds of anticipating the most pleasing and useful results. I 
had also the pleasure of hearing the two Hebrew classes. They translated very 
difficult chapters quite successfully, and reflected much credit upon their tutor and 
their own diligence. German: with scarcely an exception, quite accurately.’—(Mr. 
Redpath.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. “1 have the pleasure to state that 
the result is, on the whole, very satisfactory, and a decided improvement on that of 
the last year.”—(Dr. Alliott.) 

The only discouraging feature in the proceedings of the day was the large 
balance due to the treasurer, to whom the institution is in debt nearly £400. The 
Committee, however, confidently believes that this fact has only to be made known 
in order to call forth the liberality of the many friends of this the oldest of 
Dissenting colleges. ’ 

The subjects of the essays were, “The Beneficial Tendencies of a Classical 
Education to the Theologian,” by Mr. John Hamilton Davies, B.A.; and “ The Import- 
ance, in the present day, of being well acquainted with the Principles of the 
Protestant Reformation,” by Mr. Thomas Thomas. 


AIREDALE CoLLEGE—EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS.—On Monday and Tuesday, 
the 16th and 17th instant, the annual examination of the students of Airedale 
College took place at the institution. The Rev. B. B. Haigh, of Bramham College, 
presided in the classical, and the Rey. A. Ewing, M.A., of Halifax, in the theological 
department, assisted by J. Munro, M.A., of Silcoates, the Rev. J. Glyde, and the 
Rev. J. Stringer. The following are extracts from the reports :— 

The examination of the students in the classical department commenced about 
nine o’clock on Monday morning, and was continued almost without intermission 
until eight o’clock in the evening. It was searching and comprehensive, being 
conducted both viva voce and by writing. The examiners have much pleasure in 
stating that the answers supplied to the various questions proposed were prompt 
and accurate, indicating at once great diligence and success on the part of both 
tutor and students. Copious answers were written to more than one hundred 
questions, constructed on the authors read during the session ; and were analysed, 
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translated, and scanned in such a manner as to reflect great credit on the skill and 
assiduity of the classical tutor. 

The committee appointed to conduct the theological examination have to report to 
the constituents of this college, that they have devoted nearly an entire day to the 
duties of their office. The examinations, as formerly, have been carried on partly in 
writing, and thus a better opportunity has been afforded of testing the attainments 
of every student in the different branches of study to which his attention has been 
devoted during the session. 

The classes were examined on the Hebrew of the Psalms, Job, and Isaiah, when a 
variety of interesting questions were proposed in relation to the construction of the 
language, the nature of the Hebrew poetry, and the differences which occur between 
the original language and the Septuagint version. 

Questions were proposed in theology, ecclesiastical history, and in mental 
phildsophy. 

The students were prepared for examination on a variety of other subjects of 
biblical criticism, systematic theology, &c., which your committee, for want of time, 
found it impossible to enter upon; but which, from the specimens of the extent and 
accuracy of their acquaintance with other departments of study, inspired the con- 
fidence that they would have acquitted themselves equally to their satisfaction, had 
opportunity been afforded for pursuing the examination. On the whole, the ex- 
aminers have no hesitation in expressing their conviction, that the results of this 
examination have been such as to reflect high honour on the students and their 
respected tutor. They are fully satisfied that sufficient proof has been afforded of 
highly commendable diligence during the past year, and warranting gratifying 
anticipations as to the future ministerial career of the students now in the college. 

On Wednesday morning the committee met at a quarter before ten o’clock, for the 
transaction of business, in the college chapel; H. Forbes, Esq., in the chair. At 
eleven o’clock, after singing and prayer by the Rev. J. Ewing, of Halifax, two of 
the’ senior students read excellent essays—Mr. Lewis, on “ Christian Union,” and 
Mr. Robinson, on “ The Immortality of the Soul ;” after which a very impressive, 
suitable, and eloquent address was delivered to the students by the Rev. S. T. Porter, 
of Darwen. The constituents then adjourned to the library of the college, when, 
Mr. Forbes being called to the chair, the report was read by the theological tutor, 
and the business of the institution transacted. Owing to the heavy rain which fell 
during the day, the attendance was not so numerous as on some former occasions, 
but the proceedings were of a most harmonious and encouraging character. In the 
evening a sermon was preached in the college chapel, by the Rev. J. Robertson, of 
Knaresborough. 


NEW CHAPELS. 


OPENING OF THE NEW INDEPENDENT CuurcH, LitrLE LONGSTONE, NEAR 
BAKEWELL, Dersysuire.—This neat and commodious edifice was dedicated to 
Divine worship on Tuesday, the 18th of December, 1844, by the Rev. T. 
Raffles, D.D., LL.D., of Liverpool, who preached two most appropriate sermons on 
the occasion. The Rev. T. M. Necours, of Matlock Bath, and the Rev. J. Sargeant, 
of Tideswell, also took parts in the interesting services. On the following Lord’s- 
day, the opening services were continued by the Rev. J. Spencer, of Bakewell, and 
the Rev. J. Sargeant, by whose conjoint ministrations the pulpit will be supplied. 
The congregations were good, and the collections liberal, amounting to more than 
£30. The building cost £300, the greatest part of which has been raised by local 
efforts, generously aided by distant friends. This village sanctuary is constructed 
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in a massive rustic style, of Gothic architecture, and comports admirably with the 
character of the contiguous picturesque and romantic scenery. An ample burial- 
ground is attached, which, with the site, were the handsome gift of John Harrison, 
Esq., of Bakewell. [The Editor regrets that, by an oversight, the insertion of this 
article has been so long delayed.] 


Re-Openinc or KinGsLtanp Carpet, Lonpon.—This place of worship was re- 
opened after its enlargement, on Thursday, the 24th of July, when the Rev. Dr. 
Leifchild preached in the morning, and the Rev. Caleb Morris in the evening. The 
devotional services were conducted by the Revs. W. Holmes, (of Wisbech,) J. 
Jefferson, J. Adey, T. James, and C. F. Vardy. On the following Sabbath, the Rev. 
Thomas Aveling preached in the morning; the Rev. W. H. Cooper, of Dublin, in 
the afternoon; and the Rev. Dr. Reed in the evening. Upwards of £200 were 
collected on Thursday and Sunday; making the sum raised £950. The whole 
amount of the debt, incurred by the re-enlargement and necessary repairs, was 
£1100. The remaining debt, it is expected, will be paid off in a few weeks. This 
chapel is now capable of seating about a thousand persons, and is greatly improved 
both in its appearance and accommodation. 


Turrsk.—The commodious and beautiful Independent Chapel at Thirsk, (the 
site for which was given by John Bell, Esq. M.P.,) which has been erected for the 
Rev. E. Gatley, was opened for Divine worship on Tuesday, April 15th. On Monday 
evening a special prayer-meeting was held. The following morning, the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York, preached: in the afternoon, the Rev. Thomas Stratten, of Hull: 
and in the evening the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, D.D., of Leeds. The Rev. Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Haworth, (Wesleyans,) Schofield, Sutcliffe, Palmer, and Walton, took 
part in the devotional services. The congreyations were large and respectable. On 
the following Sabbath, two sermons were preached by the minister of the place. 
The collection amounted to £120. [This announcement only came to hand at the 
close of the past month. ] 


New ConGREGATIONAL CHaAPEL.—Stockton-on-Tees is one of the most 
populous and flourishing towns in the county of Durham. Hitherto, however, 
Congregationalism has been scarcely known among its inhabitants—a variety of 
untoward circumstances having stunted its growth and impaired its efficiency. To 
secure its progress, its friends have, for some time, deemed a commodious chapel 
essentially necessary ; and on Thursday, the Ist of May, they had the high satisfac- 
tion to see the foundation of a new sanctuary and school-room laid, On the interest- 
ing occasion, the service was commenced by singing a part of the 179th hymn in the 
Congregational Hymn-book ; prayer was offered by the Rev. W. Campbell, M.A.; the 
foundation-stone was laid, and an eloquent and powerful address on the principles of 
Congregationalism was delivered, by the Rev. J. Ely, of Leeds; and the concluding 
prayer was offered by the Rev. R. C. Pritchett of Darlington. The chapel and school- 
room, including the expense of the site, will cost about £1400. Towards this sum, 
the people have already contributed upwards of £600, and hepe, by the various efforts 
which they contemplate, to open their chapel with a comparatively small debt. 


MANCHESTER.—On Wednesday, May 7th, 1845, James Carlton, Esq., laid the 
foundation-stone of a new chapel for the use of the church and congregation under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. D. E. Ford, Greengate. The entire length of the 
building, when completed, will be ninety-two feet, including the organ-loft behind 
the pulpit. The style of the architecture will be the decorated English; it will be 
built of Yorkshire stone; and as a whole, will probably be the most handsome 
structure belonging to the Congregational denomination in either Salford or 
Manchester. 

N. 8. VOL, IX. 4x 
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Coxiier’s Rents Caaret, Sourawarx.—This chapel, after having been entirely 
closed for more than a year, was again opened for Divine worship, on Thursday, 
May 8th, when a sermon was preached by the Rev. James Sherman, of Surrey Chapel. 
In continuation of the opening services, the pulpit was occupied on the following Sab- 
bath (May 11th,) in the morning, by the Rev. Dr. Reed, of Wycliffe Chapel; in the after- 
noon by the Rev. Caleb Morris, of Fetter-lane ; and in the evening by the Rev. George 
Clayton, of Walworth : at all these services the attendance was most encouraging. 

Owing to a series of untoward occurrences, the cause at Collier’s Rents had become 
involved in legal and pecuniary difficulties of no ordinary perplexity. These are now 
happily removed, and the premises are vested in the hands of J. Morly, S. Morley, 
J. Wilson, and J. East, Esqrs., who are the present lessees. 

During the time that the chapel was closed, the church (which is reduced to a 
very low state) met at the house of the deacon, for purposes of Christian fellowship 
and for the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 

In addition to the morning and evening services on the Lord’s-day, conducted by 
the present pastor, the Rev. R. Littler, there will be an afternoon lecture sustained 
by esteemed ministers in the neighbourhood, who have kindly offered their services. 

If this attempt to revive this ancient cause, which had sunk into decay, should 
meet with due encouragement, it is intended to erect day-schools for the advantage 
of the children residing in the immediate locality. 


New Cuaret at Bessorovucu, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The inhabitants of 
this thriving and populous village, who have hitherto been supplied by students under 
the care of the Rev. Walter Scott, of Bothwell, have succeeded in obtaining the 
establishment of a permanent place of worship here. 

Thomas Loak, Esq., having converted a large and commodious building, originally 
intended by him for a factory, into an Independent chapel, it was opened for Divine 
worship on Lord’s-day the 13th of April last, when three sermons were preached by 
the Rev. James Orange, of Nottingham. Crowded congregations assembled at every 
service, and in the afternoon and evening great numbers went away unable to gain 
admission. Collections were made at the close of each service: £13 were obtained. 

Mr. Ellaby has been engaged as the minister, with flattering prospects of 
success. 


ORDINATION, 


On Thursday, June 26, Charles J. S. Russell, B.A., late of Coward College and 
University College, London, was publicly ordained as a minister of Christ and pastor 
of the church assembling in Lower Forres-green Chapel, Nailsworth. Rev. G. F. 
Newman, of Shortwood, conducted the introductory devotional services. Rev. J. 
Burder, M.A., of Bristol, delivered the introductory discourse. Rev. W. Dove, of 
Falfield, asked the usual questions. Rev. N. Wheeler, of Stroud, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer. Rev. P. W. Jenkyn, D.D., theological tutor of Coward College, gave 
the charge to the minister, from Isaiah vi.6. In the evening, by the kind permission 
of Rev. P. F. Newman, the Baptist chapel at Shortwood was opened for the greater 
eonvenience of the congregation, and the sermon to the church was preached by Rev. 
G. Clayton, of London, from Colos. i. 7. The day was marked with special interest, 
the addresses delivered were of no ordinary character, and there is reason to believe 
that the Divine blessing has very eminently rested upon them. The following 
Sabbath two very impressive sermons were preached at Lower Forres-green Chapel, 
by Rev. Dr. Jenkyn, when collections were made on behalf of the debt, which is the 
only dark feature of this interesting cause; much encouragement, however, has 
already been given, and it is fondly hoped that 1846 will find the church perfectly 
free. 
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AN AUTHORISED REPORT ON THE STATE OF RELIGION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
IN REPLY TO THE ARTICLE IN “‘ THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS.” 
To the Editor of the Congregational Magazine. 

Tue following letter is an official answer to an article in “ The Christian Witness,’’ 
on the state of religion in the Revivalist Churches in America. I had seen that 
article in type; and, being shocked by it, I sent an account of it to Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia; assuring him that Dr. Campbell had used American documents only, 
and would have been glad to throw doubts upon them, had the paper which first 
gave them, ever qualified them at all. I need not say, that I had no idea that my 
private letter would be answered by a public body. But, now that it is so, I owe it to 
that body, to publish their answer; for their appeal is as much to their own country 
as to our candour ; and their well-known and honoured names will have weight in 


their country. 
Rospert PuHi.ip. 


Maberly Chapel, August 22, 1845. 

The Committee to whom was referred the letter of the Rev. Robert Philip, of 
March 24, 1845, respecting the state of religion in the United States, recommend to 
the Pastoral Association the adoption of the following as a letter to be sent to him 
in reply. 

Philadelphia, May 11, 1845. 

Rev. and dear Sir,—Your letter of March 24, 1845, to one of our number, Mr. 
Barnes, was read before us, and we deemed the subject so important that it was 
referred to a committee, in order that we might state to you our deliberate judgment 
on the points to which you have referred. In that letter you state that there was 
to be published in the April number of “ The Christian Witness,” an account of the 
American churches and concerning the ministry; and that the “shipwreck of both 
faith and morals—especially of the latter—charged upon ministers of all denomina- 
tions is astounding, and will create a great sensation in your country; that the 
principal letter seems to you to be from the pen of Dr. Humphrey, late of 
College,” and that all the accounts “culminate in one dark point—that the revival 
churches, and many of the preachers they gave rise to, are deplorably sunk!” You 
add, that “some of your churches give statistics, I find; and thus specify districts, 
where the excommunicated, last year, far outnumber the accessions to church 
fellowship.” 

We have not had an opportunity of seeing the article to which you refer, and 
therefore can only judge of its tenor by the statement which you have made. Yet 
charges of so serious a nature, and so deeply affecting the cause of religion in general, 
and of revivals in particular, in this country, we have thought demanded our 
attention, and a statement to you of our judgment in regard to their correctness. 

It may be important, in order that you may see whether our opinion is of any value 
in a subject like this, to say, that our “ Pastoral Association ” is composed of the 
ministers connected with what is commonly known as the New School, or Constitu- 
tional Presbyterian Church, residing in Philadelphia and the vicinity. Our number 
consists of about twenty or twenty-five commonly in attendance; and about twenty 
were present at the time when your letter was laid before them. A large part of our 
number is made up of pastors of churches in the city and vicinity, and, with them 
are associated the editor of our religious newspaper—“ The Christian Observer,” and 
the secretaries of the Education and Home Missionary Societies, and the agent of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Occupying, as we do, 
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a central position, and having opportunities for extensive observation, we should hope 
that our ¢estimony on the point to which you have referred—for we do not propose 
to enter into an argument on the subject—might be entitled to some weight in 
regard to the state of religion of our country. 

The perusal of your letter excited our deep surprise. The account to which it 
referred respecting the state of things here was by no means such as we would have 
given ; nor is it such an one as we would have supposed that any intelligent and candid 
man acquainted with our churches could have given. We think there must have 
been some great misapprehensi we would trust not of design—and we are certain 
that the readers of that account will not obtain a view of the state of things, which 
will do justice to the ministers and churches of this land. 

We should, of course, be better able to meet these statements if we had the 
article hefore us; yet we would beg leave to say, that a very unfair representation of 
the actual condition of this, or any other country, might be given from accounts 
taken, as this appears to have been, from the “ newspapers,” connected with one or 
two letters from individuals, who, however high their station, or honest their 
purpose, are liable to be secretly influenced by views and feelings which would give 
an undesirable colouring to their views. We need not say to you, that, if one dis- 
posed to form such an article should collect together all the accounts which he 
could find in British newspapers, of crimes committed in your large towns ; of the 
ignorance of certain portions of your population ; of disorders occurring occasionally 
in your manufacturing districts, and of the burdens laid on your labouring popula- 
tion, &c. &c., that an account could be drawn up which would give no correct 
representation of the state of things in your United Kingdom. Our country is 
large. We have, in some parts of it, a heterogeneous population, and from the 
necessity of the case, a great variety of religious opinions. We are making a great 
experiment on the question, whether we are capable of self-government, and whether 
religion can be sustained, when unconnected with the State. We do not deny that 
there are evils in our country, as there are in all others; nor that there may be 
some peculiar to us. We do not deny that there are extravagances and irregularities 
in matters of religion in many districts, and that if all these were collected together, 
a most unfavourable picture might be given. We do not deny that there have been 
irregularities connected with revivals of religion, and that amidst the different deno- 
minations which are friendly to revivals, and under the countenance of some who 
have been extensively known as revival preachers, there have been things which the 
great body of evangelical Christians have regretted. But we suppose that these 
things in themselves do not constitute a proper basis of judgment respecting the 
state of religion in this country, and that if an opinion is formed from these alone, 
no one can understand it. We fear that the article to which you refer has been 
drawn up in this manner, 

There are a few points in the general subject, to which we will refer more par- 
ticularly. 

I. It is true that the past two years in our churches have been characterised by 
the withholding of those special Divine influences, which in former times we have 
so richly enjoyed as producing revivals of religion. We would by no means say, that 
there have been no revivals, or that religion has been in all places, and in all senses, 
on the decline. We do not believe this to be so. There have been many places 
where revivals have been enjoyed with the same power as in former days: and we 
do not believe that the general cause of religion is on the decline. What we mean 
by “ coldness” and “ deadness,” what the churches so much mourn over, is the want of 
those influences by which large numbers are simultaneously impressed with Divine 
truth, and led to yield their hearts to God. The Gospel was never more intelli- 
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gently and faithfully preached than it is now. The numbers in attendance upon 
the ministration of the word, the harmony, peace, and increase of the congregations, 
were never greater. There never has been a period, we think, when there have 
been fewer cases of discipline. As an instance on this point, which may be of 
some importance, we may observe, that the synod with which we are connected, and 
which is extended over all the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and parts of Delaware, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, has been in existence, under its present organisation, 
for seven years, and that during the whole of that time we have never had a case of 
discipline for any offence against good morals, either in relation to a minister or 
private member of the church, brought before us; nor, in any of our presbyteries 
has there been a charge alleged against a minister for immorality of any kind. We 
suppose that the true state of our churches, in reference to the progress of religion, 
is about what it has ordinarily been in those evangelical denominations under the 
regular and faithful preaching of the Gospel, where what are known in this country 
as revivals have been little experienced. Our public worship is marked with 
decency and order ; there is a growing attachment to the truth and to the cause of 
Christian benevolence; there are numerous accessions to the churches; there are 
few communions that pass where there are not some accessions; and there is a 
steady increase of churches in those portions of our country which have heretofore 
been destitute of the preaching of the Gospel. 

Yet we admit that there is a state of coldness in religion, over which the friends 
of evangelical piety have great reason to mourn. It was said in a‘letter to you, 
written by Mr. Barnes, that ‘‘the causes of it we are not able to search out.” What 
those causes are, we do not pretend to say,—but we can say what they are not. 
They may be owing to our returning prosperity ; to the fact that our people, having 
passed through a great pecuniary crisis, with great losses of property, find them- 
selves again in strong temptations to accumulate wealth; and that from this cause 
a general spirit of worldliness has spread over the community. But we are CERTAIN 
that the cause is not what it is stated in the article in “The Christian Witness” to 
be, if we have a correct view of the nature of that article. We are certain that 
the “shipwreck of faith and morals” charged upon ministers of all denominations, 
has had nothing to do in causing this declension of religion. We have never heard 
this referred to as contributing at all to it; we do not believe that it has had any 
influence of that nature. The instances of immorality in the ministry, as we shall 
remark under another point, have not been comparatively so numerous or so aggra- 
vated, as to produce any effect on the cause of religion at large. Equally clear are 
we in the opinion, that it is not because the great mass of our ministers and people 
have lost confidence in revivals; or that there have been such extravagances in 
revivals, or such irregularities in ministers friendly to revivals, and who have 
laboured to promote them, that they have no confidence in them, and no desire for 
them. So far as we can judge, there never has been a time in the history of our 
country in which there was a more steady confidence in such works of grace, or 
a deeper conviction of their desirableness for the preservation and extension of 
religion in our land. 

II. So far as we can judge, the cause of evangelical religion is steadily advancing 
in our country. Religion is securing a firmer hold on the public mind, and in all 
the forms in which it developes itself, it obtains steadily-augmenting favour among 
the people. This, we think, is true in every department of religious effort, and is 
manifest not only in the churches, but in the community at large. We would refer 
particularly to such things as these :— 

(a.) Infidelity meets with much less favour than it did some years ago, even 
within our own recollection. Men in public are less willing to own themselves to be 
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infidels, and fewer attempts are made to organise infidel communities. The pre- 
vailing sentiment in this nation is, that the Christian religion is true; and it is 
exceedingly and increasingly rare, to hear any other sentiment than this avowed by 
those who occupy, or those who seek, stations of public responsibility. 

(4.) The tone of the public press indicates the same thing. In this respect there 
has been, even within a few years, a most marked change. It is now exceedingly 
rare that the conductor of a newspaper is unwilling to admit articles in favour of 
religion, of the Sabbath, of Christian morals, or notices of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the world, into his columns. 

(e.) Every great cause of Christian benevolence is receiving augmented favour 
from the people every year. There is a steady increase in the contributions to, and 
interest in, foreign missions, home missions, education for the ministry, the Bible, 
and religious tracts, and, in general, every institution that contemplates the exten- 
sion of religion in the world. None of these voluntary associations ever had a firmer 
hold on the American mind than they have at this time, and there is nothing en- 
trenched more deeply in the affections of the American people. 

(d.) This is particularly to be noticed in regard to the cause of the Sabbath. The 
conviction is spreading over the nation with a rapidity and power which never 
existed before, that the Sabbath is a day sacred to rest and religion, and that all 
classes of the community have a right to such a day of rest. In a manner which 
could not have been anticipated or hoped for ten years ago, the public mind has 
been moved on this subject; and a change has been made on our railroads and 
canals, and in the habits of the community, such as no one would have ventured to 
predict would occur. 

We by no means say that in respect to these and kindred things there are no 
evils—that nothing remains to be done. We only say that, so far as we can judge, 
being in this country, and having opportunities of extended observation, we believe 
there is a regular progress in these things: than none of them have been affected or 
retarded by the causes to which we refer, and that at no period in the history of the 
United States has there been so much in the state of religion in these respects to 
encourage the hearts of those who love the Redeemer’s cause. 

III. In reference to the particular cases to which we understand the article in 
“The Christian Witness” to refer, of the “shipwreck of morals charged upon 
ministers,”” we would observe— 

(1.) That such cases have occurred among the churches of this land, and some of 
them recently; and we do not deny that some of them have been instances in high 
places, and of a most painful character. We suppose, however, that similar instances 
have occurred in all ages in the church, and in other countries as well as the United 
States. 

(2.) We do believe that they have been unusually frequent within a few years 
past. Taking our churches at large, we see no evidence that there have been more 
such instances in proportion to our augmented number than there were twenty or 
fifty years ago. At all events, we think they have not been so regarded in this 
country, nor has it been supposed here that there has been an unusually large 
proportion in the American churches as compared with those of other lands. 

(3.) Several of these cases, and those among the most painful, have occurred in a 
church which has been commonly supposed to have no particular faith in revivals of 
religion ; and in the instances referred to, whatever cause may suffer, the cause of 
American revivals has nothing to dread. There are indeed some of the Episcopal 
churches in our country that we believe may be regarded as not unfriendly to what 
are commonly called revivals of religion ; and some of the ministers of that church 
who are accustomed to use that term, and to labour with a desire that such works 
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of grace may be witnessed under their ministry. But we suppose we say only what 
the great body of Episcopalians would say,—and what in a special manner would have 
been said by those in that denomination who have been so recently before the 
Christian public as melancholy examples of impropriety of conduct, that they have 
never been regarded or identified in any way with revivals of religion, and as having 
confidence in what are commonly known among us as such. We do not think, 
therefore, that the cause of revivals should suffer in any manner on their account. 

(4.) In reference to the cases which have occurred among those denominations 
which are known as the warm friends of revivals, we deny in the most positive 
manner, that, so far as we know, these cases have had any particular connexion 
with them, or that they have occurred among those who have laboured most faith- 
fully for their promotion. We do not believe that they have in any way grown out 
of the efforts to promote revivals, or that that cause should be held responsible for 
them, or be in any way affected by them. Of all the instances of that kind which 
have occurred within several years, we know but one which has been in any way 
identified with the cause of revivals ; and in this the offender was chiefly known as 
the editor of a religious newspaper. The great and well-known friends of revivals of 
religion in this land are not men of that character. They have no¢ fallen into open 
sins: they have not brought dishonour on that cause. They are known as men of 
uprightness and fidelity ; and have now the confidence of the churches as they always 
had. If we were to refer to some of those who have been prominently known in 
this country as the friends of revivals, and who have been greatly beloved in this 
cause, who are now living, we should mention such men as Drs. Bucher, Hawes, 
Taylor, Spring, Beman, Cox, Skinner, and a large number of that class,—men well- 
known among us, and some of them well-known abroad ; and men than whom none 
stand higher in our community. In promoting a work of grace—a true revival of 
religion, such would be the men in whom the churches would repose confidence, 
and whose labour would be most acceptable to them. There have been, as we have 
admitted, some few cases of irregularity in revivals of religion, and there may have 
been those engaged in such works of grace who have not shown that they were 
worthy of the confidence of the community ; but we may appeal to our own history 
from the days of Edwards down to the present time,in proof of the fact,—a fact 
which will not be disputed by any intelligent man this side the water,—that no class 
of men have been more worthy of the confidence of the churches, or have had more 
of that confidence, than those who have lived and laboured among us for the pro- 
motion of religion. 

(5.) We would add that we regard the method in which all these cases of 
immorality in the ministry have been met as an indication of the love of purity and 
truth among American Christians. These instances have been made to have such a 
prominence, because it is the settled purpose of the churches, by the blessing of God, 
to keep themselves pure. It would be foreign to all the views of our people that 
those who have been guilty of such offences should be suffered to remain in the 
ministerial office, and they are deposed because the settled convictions here demand 
it. No ministers would be tolerated here who devote themselves to worldly amuse- 
ments; who are habitual Sabbath-breakers ; who are known as patrons of theatres ; 
who are addicted to the sports of the race-course ; or who, by habits of intemperance, 
and sensuality in other forms, give evidence that they have no interest in the work 
of the conversion of sinners and the edification of the church in holiness and love. 
Every instance of discipline which has occurred,—painful as is the fact, that there was 
occasion for such discipline,—we regard as a proof that the church is determined 
to keep itself pure. We have connected with the churches which we regard as 
evangelical, not far from eighteen hundred ministers of the Gospel. Of all that 
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number, we now state, as the result of all that we have known and heard, that within 
the past three years not twenty (we in fact know of not half that number) have 
disgraced their calling by open acts of immorality. And whatever may be said of 
us, we ask with confidence, where on the face of the earth is there an equal number 
of ministers of the Gospel of whom not a far greater proportion have brought open 
disgrace upon their sacred vocation ? 

IV. In reference to the other point adverted to in your letter—that “ some of our 
newspapers give statistics, and these specify districts where the excommunicated last 
year far outnumber the accessions to church fellowship,” we would say, that we do 
not believe that this has occurred in more than one “ district ” in the United States, 
and that that has happened in a community so small, and in such circumstances, 
that it does not deserve to be taken at all in estimating the character and results of 
American revivals. We have understood that this has occurred in one small por- 
tion of the small state of Rhode Island; we do not believe that it has anywhere 
else. That has occurred in connexion with the Baptist denomination, and under a 
Baptist preacher—a man of peculiar character and temperament—a man of little 
or no education—a man of much eccentricity—a man whose labours, we know, 
have been followed by iderable excit t, and under whom, we do not doubt, 
some have been truly converted, but who is to be regarded as in no sense a fair 
specimen of those who have laboured most, and most successfully, in the cause of 
revivals. If in that oyfe-nall district there have been more excommunications than 
accessions to the churches during the last year, we confidently affirm that that is 
not the usual result of American revivals. We do not believe that it has ever 
occurred in any other place. The members of our associations have had some 
opportunity for extensive observation on this subject, and for learning much of the 
effects of such works of grace on our country at large ; and we give it as the result 
of all ourinformation, that the numbers of those who are received to the churches 
as the fruit of revivals of religion, and who ultimately walk in a manner worthy of 
their Christian calling, are not so great in proportion as those who are received at 
other times. 

Signed on behalf of the Pastoral Association at Philadelphia, 


Ezra Stizzs Ety, 
M. La Rue P. THompson, 
E. R. Farrcuitp, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Home Missionary Society, Committee. 
Ev1akiM PHELps, Secretary of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society, [signed by authority,] 
ALBERT BaRNEs, 





TO OUR READERS. 


Tue great length of the preceding very important document, respecting the state 
of religion in America, has compelled us to omit our Brief Notes on Passing 


Events. 











